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The new anti-Communist strategy 

On Feb. 18 Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
gave official sanction to previous rumors about the 
future trend of the Eisenhower Administration’s Far 
Eastern policy. To a press conference Mr. Dulles an- 
nounced that the United States would try to achieve 
a balance with the Soviet Union in the Far East by dis- 
engaging American and French troops and stepping up 
military aid to the Asians fighting the ground wars in 
Korea and Indo-China. The strategy is sound. It flows 
from the conviction that direct military involvement in 
Asia puts the West at a disadvantage alongside the 
Kremlin. While U. S. and French forces are tied down 
in the area, Russia, still not directly committed in either 
of the wars she has inspired, remains free to strike in 
any direction. Her maneuverability jeopardizes the 
West’s position in Europe and the Middle East. AMEnrI- 
ca readers will recall that this Review used precisely 
the same argument almost two years ago, when it in- 
dicated the risks of an enlarged Korean war: 


We cannot pour much more of [our present mili- 
tary armament] into the Far East without weaken- 
ing our ability to operate effectively in Europe 
... Soviet Russia is the foe we have to fear. Russia 
would probably like nothing better than to see us 
divert our at present limited power into an all-out 
war with China (4/28/51, p. 91). 


It may take a year or even two fully to implement our 
plans for equipping Korean and Vietnamese troops. 
But there never has been a quick, and at the same time 
safe, way of extricating ourselves from the “hot war” 
in the Far East. Many who seemed to think there must 
be are apparently coming to that conclusion them- 
selves, 


The President’s draft resolution 

The Republicans who demanded the hardening of 
President Eisenhower's draft resolution condemning 
Soviet violations of World War II agreements do not 
seem to have realized how close they came to blowing 
up all hope of bi-partisanship in foreign policy. By 
asking that it rebuke Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 
even implicitly, they were touching perhaps the sorest 
spot the campaign left on the Democratic party. Just 
how sensitive the Democrats are on the subject they 
could have learned by reading the 32-page transcript 
of the interrogation of John Foster Dulles by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on his fitness to be Secre- 
tary of State. A quarter of it is devoted to the plank 
in the Republican foreign-policy platform charging 
that the Democratic leaders had “abandoned friendly 
nations such as Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia” and promising repudiation of the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements. That plank, denounced 
as dishonest by the Democrats, won literally millions 
of the so-called “foreign-language groups” for the Re- 
publicans. Senators Gillette and Humphrey, after gain- 
ing Mr. Dulles’ admission that he “had as much to 
do with it as any other single person,” took it apart 
clause by clause, comparing each with contradictory 
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published statements by Mr. Dulles. The memory of 
that hearing must have been with the Secretary when 
he argued before Senator Taft's subcommittee against 
any “strengthening” of the President’s resolution which 
would destroy the cooperative relations so aptly 
phrased in Senator Gillette’s parting words: “Having 
asked you these questions, I am looking forward with 
you, instead of back with you.” 


Bradley on “World War IP’ 

Some historians conjecture that the first World War 
became inevitable in 1914 at the time Czar Nicholas 
found himself with the choice of either full mobiliza- 
tion or none at all. His General Staff had no plans for 
only a partial mobilization. Last week General of the 
Army Omar N. Bradley gave evidence that he saw this 
country being pushed into a similar dilemma that 
could have equally disastrous results unless the public 
is warned in time. In an address at Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla., on Feb. 22 the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff decried the tendency of many of those 
with whom he came in official contact to say that this 
country is “already in World War III.” This is the 
“most dangerous idea,” he protested, permeating U. S. 
thought about world affairs today. He called for the 
adoption of better and truer slogans before the Ameri- 
can people become the victims of a false one. For the 
general, to accept the “reality” of World War III as 
a catchword would inevitably entail the additional rec- 
ognition of the need for all the extreme measures, in 
both domestic and foreign policies, that always accom- 
pany a state of war. Its continued and growing use 
would, in addition, undermine the confidence of our 
Allies in our ability to keep a cool head in moments of 
recurring world crisis. General Bradley’s views have 
sometimes been criticized in the press. But his warning 
at Rollins College strikes us as the very essence of 
common sense. Anyone who doesn’t know the differ- 
ence between limited defensive engagements and all- 
out war needs a briefing on what he will see happening 
to our cities if World War III ever comes. 


Hawaii might make it 

In the past fifty years, according to U. S. News 
for Feb. 27, the Hawaiian Islands have made no less 
than seventeen bootless bids for Statehood. Right now 
the skies look brighter than ever for favorable action 
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by Congress to make Hawaii the 49th State. In 1947 
and again in 1950 the House welcomed the islands, 
but the Senate looked the other way. Opposition has 
rested on several grounds. Democrats have found the 
islands’ Republican political complexion disintriguing. 
“White supremacy” and “100-per-cent American” folk 
have looked unbeguiled upon the archipelago’s mixed 
racial composition (percentage-wise: Japanese, 37; 
white, 23; Hawaiian, 17.5; Filipino, 12; Chinese, 6.5). 
Domestic sugar interests, which have had written into 
our laws a prohibition against the refining of sugar in 
Hawaii, dislike seeing that ban go by the board. Com- 
munism in its labor unions has disaffected many. The 
half-million inhabitants seem to some too few to 
warrant admission. On the other hand, the Republican 
platform called for “immediate Statehood.” The Eisen- 
hower Administration has come out for it. The party 
needs more members on its side of the aisle in both 
Senate and House. Several former Senatorial opponents 
have switched sides on the admission question. Bring- 
ing into the Union an archipelago of seven inhabited 
islands, plus a military-service target island and a lot 
of atolls stretching across 1,100 miles of ocean a full 
2,400 miles from San Francisco is quite a step to take. 
But our tradition is to admit territories when they are 
ready for Statehood. Hawaii now seems to be about 
ready. 


Austrian elections 

Over 95 per cent of Austria’s 4.6 million registered 
voters went to the polls on Feb. 22 to elect the 165 
members of the National Assembly, the lower house 
of Parliament. In a close race, the People’s party, 
which corresponds to West Germany’s Christian 
Democrats, won 74 seats (a Joss of three since 1949). 
The Socialists won 73 (a gain of six), the League of 
Independents 14 (a loss of two) and the Communists, 
campaigning under the camouflage of the “People’s 
Opposition,” 4 (a loss of one). The Independents, 
the Nazi-tinctured extreme right wing, suffered a 
significant setback. This heartening result had not 
been expected by gloomy prognosticators. Perhaps 
equally noteworthy, though somewhat expected, was 
the gain of the Socialists. This is not to be accounted 
for, however, mainly on general ideological grounds. 
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The chief point at issue was the People’s party’s in. 
sistence on economic stabilization, even at the cost of 
full employment. This had put the squeeze on those 
living on pensions and other small fixed incomes, who 
were consequently attracted by the Socialists’ promise 
of less economic austerity. Most of Austria’s economic 
woes arise, of course, from Russia’s milking of the 
country, especially in the eastern oilfields. Indications 
are that the present coalition Government will con- 
tinue, with Chancellor Leopold Fig] (People’s party) 
quite likely still at the helm. The over-all election pic- 
ture is encouraging to the West, though Moscow has 
hinted that it may proclaim the elections invalid. This 
could conceivably lead to an Iron Curtain clanging 
down on the Soviet zone. Austria is willing to run 
the risk to preserve her democratic independence. 


Reds at work in Guatemala 

In little Guatemala, the restless republic just south 
of Mexico, a grave situation is developing. As in 
China, a powerful Communist organization is maneu- 
vering for absolute control of the country on an 
“agrarian reform” program. The Land Reform Law 
of June 16, 1952 authorizes the Government to expro- 
priate and divide up among peasants and sharecrop- 
pers the uncultivated acres of the large estates. Com- 
pensation is provided for—in Government bonds and 
at low evaluations previously set by the owners for tax 
purposes. Clearly there is need of more equitable 
distribution of the land. Seventy per cent of the arable 
soil is owned by two per cent of the population. The 
landowners protest, however, that President Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman’s procedure is unconstitutional and 
grossly unjust. The Agrarian Reform Department 
was put outside the jurisdiction of the courts, so that 
no effective appeal from the Communist-controlled 
agency’s acts of expropriation is possible. Landowners 
petitioned the Supreme Court for a temporary in- 
junction, charging that Red-prompted peasants had 
already seized some of the land by force. The court 
granted the injunction on Feb. 4, but the Congress 
at once removed the judges from office. An angry 
crowd demonstrating in protest before the National 
Palace on Feb. 9 was fired on by police and dispersed. 
The Government went right ahead with its plans, and 
on Feb. 17 the first private estate was parceled out to 
Indians in the Chimaltenango region. Both the Ad- 
ministration and the Opposition forces expect that the 
expropriation program will meet widespread and vio- 
lent resistance which could easily reach the propor- 
tions of civil war. A Communist victory, which is 
almost assured, would leave this strategic Central 
American country in dangerous hands. 


The Philippine hierarchy protests 

Concern for the future of religious instruction in 
their country’s public school system prompted the Phil- 
ippine hierarchy to issue an outspoken pastoral letter 
on Feb. 17. The bishops demanded a legislative inquiry 
into the reasons why the optional religious instruction 
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provided for by Philippine law had not been intro- 
duced into the schools. They also pointed to evidence 
indicating that failure to abide by the law was the re- 
sult of a conspiracy among top-level officials of the 
Filipino educational system. Secretary of Education 
Cecilio Putong, Director of Public Schools, Benito 
Pangilinan and the latter’s assistant, Venancio Trini- 
dad, the bishops asserted, have been members since 
1949 of a secret Masonic committee whose aim is the 
elimination of religious education from the school sys- 
tem. Said the bishops: 


All Filipino citizens have an equal right to de- 
mand that public officials who seem to have no 
scruples about entering into secret agreements to 
render a constitutional provision ineffective, while 
outwardly paying lip service to it, be at once re- 
moved from positions of public trust. We wish to 
ensure that optional religious instruction now au- 
thorized by law should be sincerely promoted 
without evasion or mental reservation by the of- 
ficials entrusted with the administration of our 
public schools. 


There is little we could add by way of comment to the 
Philippine hierarchy’s firm stand except to say that it 
had its desired effect. On Feb. 20 the Philippine Con- 
gress voted to conduct a probe of the three officials. 


Parental rights in N. Y. schools 

In Parental Rights in American Educational Law 
(Catholic Univ., 1952) Sister M. Bernard Francis 
Loughery observes that “little cognizance has been 
given to the problem of balancing parent-state rights” 
in our school laws. A New York lawyer, Allen Myers, 
recently propelled himself into court for refusing to 
send his daughter Shelley, aged 9, to his district pub- 
lic school. The 94-year-old structure of P. S. 19, he 
maintained, was “unfit and unsafe” and hence a “physi- 
cal and mental hazard.” The Board of Education of- 
fered to let the girl attend any one of three other schools. 
Mr. Myers, determined to go to court on the issue of 
whether the board could force a parent “to send his 
child to a slum school,” refused the offer. The board 
therefore charged him with neglecting his daughter’s 
education. In deciding the case on Feb. 19, Domestic 
Relations Justice Justine Wise Polier avoided the pre- 
cise issue Mr. Myers raised but vindicated his refusal to 
send Shelley to a public school on the ground that she 
was being tutored at home by her mother. Mrs. Myers, 
who holds a bachelor of arts degree and a State teach- 
ers certificate, was closely following the prescribed 
public-school curriculum. Justice Polier made a useful 
distinction between the right of a parent to withhold 
his child from the public schools and the right of a 
citizen to object to the Board of Education’s alleged 
failure to comply with the municipal building code. 
In 1950, courts in both New York and Illinois, in cases 
in which the required conditions were fulfilled, upheld 
the rights of parents to educate their children at home. 
Courts in other States seem to have been more inclined 
to decide against parents. 


The “right to object” against smut 

A group of Brooklyn citizens, members of the Holy 
Name Society of Our Lady Help of Christians parish, 
decided recently that they would do something about 
objectionable literature being displayed in candy and 
news stores. In pairs they visited sixteen stores and, 
reminding the owners that narcotics and liquor could 
not be sold to children, asked them not to sell “poison 
for the minds” of the youngsters. All the owners agreed 
to cooperate, though two were a little rebellious. 
Immediately the N. Y. Post raised the cry of “censor- 
ship” in an indignant editorial (Feb. 22). The Post 
missed the point. There was no censorship involved. 
What the citizens did was simply to exercise their 
constitutional right—and their parental duty—of ask- 
ing dealers not to sell to youngsters matter they did 
not want their children to read. It is true that if the 
stores had not cooperated they would likely have lost 
considerable patronage. But is it not within the citi- 
zens’ rights to patronize only those stores whose wares 
they conceive not to be a moral danger to children? 
It’s getting so that any voice raised in protest against 
such danger is drowned out by horrified cries of 
“censorship.” The Brooklyn protest has happily been 
strengthened by being endorsed by two prominent 
Protestant officials, Rev. Dr. Davis Munro Cory, di- 
rector of the department of Christian social relations of 
the Protestant Council of the City of New York, and 
Rev. Lewis Zacker, chairman of the council’s civic 
and moral affairs commission. Perhaps some light 
would be shed on the question if all hands would 
agree to censor the word “censorship” for a spell. 


Right approach to labor law 

Those interested in labor legislation and, more spe- 
cifically, in the face-lifting job scheduled for the Taft- 
Hartley Act would do well to concentrate on the quiet 
work of the tripartite committee which Secretary of 
Labor Martin P. Durkin appointed on Feb. 18. After 
two weeks of hearings before the House Labor Com- 
mittee, it is already apparent that of the changes in 
T-H it is likely to recommend few will be acceptable 
to both labor and management. From past experience, 
as well as from the amendments which Senator Taft 
proposed a month ago (Am. 2/7, p. 498), it seems 
equally clear that little more can be expected from 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
The best chance, then, of getting the kind of law which 
labor and management are willing to live with and 
the kind which will help them to develop constructive 
relationships appears to lie with Secretary Durkin’s 
committee. On that committee are five of the most 
powerful labor leaders in the country, including AFL’s 
George Meany, CIO’s Walter Reuther and UMW’s John 
Lewis. The industry representatives are equally dis- 
tinguished, with Harry Moses of the Bituminous Coal 
Operators and Ben Moreell of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
as standouts. Among the public members of the com- 
mittee are such well-known names as Sumner Slichter 
of Harvard and Cyrus S. Ching, former director of 
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the Federal Mediation Service. If a group of that cali- 
ber, representing the public interest as well as the 
special interests involved, should be able to agree on 
changes in Taft-Hartley, it would represent real prog- 
ress in this difficult field. In that event, we think that 
Congress, without abdicating its responsibility, would 
be well advised to approve the committee’s suggestions 
without change. There are sound reasons for believing 
that this fresh approach to labor law, which has the 
effect of removing it from politics, will be more fruitful 
of industrial peace and progress than anything hitherto 
attempted. 


Prayer at Cabinet meetings 

“The President is a man of simple faith, who is 
sincere in his religious doctrine,” said the Rev. Dr. 
Edward L. R. Elson when the Chief Executive and 
Mrs. Eisenhower joined the National Presbyterian 
Church in Washington on Feb, 1. This sincerity, so 
dramatically shown in the President’s Inaugural Ad- 
dress, has prompted Mr. Eisenhower to begin every 
Cabinet meeting with the request that all members 
stand for a minute of silent prayer before getting down 
to the public business at hand. This custom has con- 
tinued ever since the pre-inaugural meetings of the 
then Cabinet-designate, when Mr. Eisenhower re- 
quested Ezra Taft Benson, now Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and a high official in the Mormon Church, to lead 
the officials in prayer. The President and the Cabinet 
deserve the sincere congratulations of all Americans 
for their forthrightness in thus testifying to their reali- 
zation of our dependence on God’s providence. They 
deserve our thanks, too, for publicly reminding us who 
are not burdened with the cares of public office of our 
duty to pray for the welfare of the country and for the 
guidance of those who are charged to labor for the 
common good. 


Ford for free trade 

When the Detroit Board of Trade last year stood 
tradition on its head and urged the leveling of U. S. 
trade walls, some observers wondered whether the 
auto industry really favored such a Spartan policy. 
In a fighting address three weeks ago to the Inland 
Daily Press Association in Chicago, Henry Ford II 
gave the skeptics a clear-cut answer. He advocated the 
eventual elimination of all tariffs. Challenging busi- 
ness to fish or cut bait, he said: 


We businessmen constantly applaud competi- 
tion and private enterprise, and damn socialism 
and planned economies. We accuse our foreign 
neighbors of lacking the kind of spirit that has 
made American industry great. We implore them 
to follow our example and get off our backs. So, 
[ must say, let’s practise what we preach . . . let’s 
give our friends a fair crack at the American 
market. 


To some of Mr. Ford’s fellow businessmen his lan- 
guage seemed unfair. “What are we supposed to do,” 
said Warren S. Smith, Secretary of the Hat Institute, 
“throw the hat industry overboard just so we can sup- 
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ply more dollars to foreign countries so they can buy 
more cars?” How Mr. Ford would answer that ques- 
tion and others like it, we do not know. It seems to 
us that in advocating complete free trade he went 
too far. Apart from being politically impossible, com- 
plete free trade is not even economically desirable. 
This country has long since concluded that free trade 
(competition ) cannot be the sole regulatory factor in 
its domestic markets. Why argue, then, that it holds 
the answer to foreign-trade problems, which are much 
more complex? 


New scheme for Missouri valley 

The report of the Missouri Basin Survey Commis- 
sion, which President Eisenhower released to the press 
on Feb. 20, represents a compromise on which it may 
at last be possible to build a coherent plan for the 
nation’s largest river valley. Heretofore a unified ap- 
proach to this vast area has been stymied by conflicting 
interests within the valley, by the old fight between 
private and public power, and by a bitter struggle be- 
tween States’ Righters and advocates of a Federally 
controlled Missouri Valley Authority. To resolve this 
latter clash, the commission advocates a cooperative 
set-up in which all existing agencies—Federal Power 
Commission, Army Engineers, State and local authori- 
ties—would continue to have their place. They would 
function, however, under the unified direction of a 
five-member Federal commission appointed by the 
President. Though this scheme falls short of the admin- 
istrative unity exemplified in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, it goes considerably beyond the Pick-Sloan 
plan, which after eight years has had only limited suc- 
cess in harnessing floods. The commission also made 
an effort to conciliate the divergent interests of the 
upper valley States, which are mostly intent on irriga- 
tion, and the lower valley States, which are more con- 
cerned about navigation and flood control. On the con- 
troversial question of public vs. private power, the 
commission would allow private utilities to participate 
in future hydroelectric projects provided they tailored 
their plans to the over-all requirements fixed by the 
proposed coordinating Federal agency. While it is too 
much to expect that this report will settle all disputes, 
it does give the President and Congress something into 
which they can sink their teeth. 


That’s all for Ce Soir 

The French poet Louis Aragon, publisher of the 
Communist daily Ce Soir, announced on Feb. 21 that 
it would fold within the week for lack of circulation. 
The paper’s demise will leave only two Communist 
newspapers in Paris—the CP organ, [Humanité, and 
Liberation, which claims no connection with the party. 
M. Aragon paid an unintended tribute to Marshall 
Plan aid for France. “Since the introduction of the 
Marshall Plan in this country,” he declared, “the con- 
ditions of existence of a press favoring national inde- 
pendence [Soviet brand] have been systematically 
destroyed.” 
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At the end of six weeks in office the members of the 
new Cabinet began to be graded by Washington ob- 
servers, in and out of the Government. The results were 
mixed. Top grades were held by Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey, followed closely by Federal 
Security Administrator Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, who 
now has Cabinet status. Lowest graded was Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. The others had 
passing marks. 

Mr. Humphrey clicked from the beginning as one of 
the best public servants ever to hit Washington. He 
had all the answers (as C. E. Wilson did not) about 
his job, the law of “conflict of interest” and his own 
private holdings—vastly greater than Wilson’s. After 
bedazzling the Senators, he proceeded to restore the 
stricken morale of his scandal-ridden Department. 

Mrs. Hobby had nothing to recommend her for 
administering public health, social security, Federal 
education, etc., etc., except her previous jobs as head 
of the Wacs and as a newspaper publisher. She may 
turn out to be one of the stars of the Administration. 

Secretary of Defense Charles FE. Wilson came to his 
job with little knowledge of it, or even of our form 
of governmert. Hence his troubles with the Senate. 
He even wondered out loud to the Senators whether 
he could “delegate” some of his power to the President, 
from whom, of course, all his powers are delegated. 
It is doubtful he would have accepted had he known 
the position is not administrative but mainly con- 
sultative and advisory to the Services, as the Forrestal 
Diaries make clear. 

Secretary of State Dulles has had a bad press be- 
cause of his January 27 speech, his press statements 
in Europe, and more recently his three weak surrenders 
to the bullying of Senator McCarthy. He has a long 
way to go to restore the shattered morale of his De- 
partment and the Foreign Service. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson got off on the 
wrong foot by an angry opening statement to his 
employes, alarmed the Congress farm bloc by his 
“unorthodox” theories of farm supports, and seems to 
have split the farmers themselves right down the 
middle. Some say he will not be long with us. 

The two “pros” in the Cabinet, Attorney General 
Brownell and Postmaster General Summerfield, have 
kept out of trouble by the old and tried device of 
keeping their mouths shut. The Secretaries of Com- 
merce, Labor and Interior are in the throes of a storm 
of advice on how to reorganize their Departments. 
Everybody seems to want to get in on the act. Only 
time will tell how things will turn out for them. 

The consensus seems to be that skipper Eisenhower 
has a fine ship of state, but that the shakedown cruise 
is not yet over. Wiirrip Parsons 
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The Bishops’ Fund for the Victims of War, which 
has set its 1953 goal at $5 million, will make its annual 
appeal in parishes throughout the country on Laetare 
Sunday, Mar. 15. During Lent a campaign will be car- 
ried on among U. S. Catholic school children, who last 
vear contributed over $1 million to the fund. From his 
sickbed Pope Pius XII sent a letter to the school chil- 
dren, thanking them for their past generosity and urg- 
ing them once again to help the child victims of war 
“with your gifts, and still more with your prayers and 
sacrifices.” 

pb The Catholic Library Association will hold its 27th 
national conference at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 7-9. The theme of the confer- 
ence will be “The Commonwealth and the Common 
Good.” Sister Mary Ruth, O.P., of the College of St. 
Mary of the Springs, Columbus 3, is local chairman in 
charge of arrangements. 

pb A number of Catholic priests attended the cere- 
monies marking the presentation of a union charter 
to a new AFL local made up of white and Negro 
workers in the sugar-cane fields at Reserve, La., reports 
a RNS dispatch of Feb. 19. Principal speaker was Rev. 
Louis J. Twomey, S.J., head of the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations at Loyola University, New Orleans. “Let 
us pledge ourselves under God,” he said, “. . . that 
the South we love will become as truly a home for 
the Negro as it is for the white.” 

B Pakistan’s 250,000 Catholics have entered sharp 
protest against discriminatory provisions in the re- 
port of the Basic Principles Committee, set up four 
years ago to draw up a draft constitution for the 
country. According to a Feb. 19 NC dispatch from 
Karachi, the report proposes that only a Moslem shall 
be eligible for election as Head of the State, and that 
boards of persons “well versed in Islamic principles” 
be established to pass upon acts of the Federal Parlia- 
ment and the State Legislative Assemblies. 

pw The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office issued 
on Feb. 13 a sentence declaring that Rev. Leonard 
Feeney of Boston had incurred excommunication by 
his persistent refusal to heed the Congregation’s sum- 
mons to appear before it to answer for his conduct 
and teachings. Both were first disapproved by the 
Congregation on July 28, 1949 (see Am. 4/30/49, 
p. 150; 9/17/49, p. 629). 

p In Milwaukee, on Feb. 23, died Frank M. Bruce 
Sr., 67, publisher and treasurer of the Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., which has published well over 1,000 Catholic 
books since 1931. He was past president of Serra Inter- 
national, president of Milwaukee’s Holy Name Council 
and secretary of the Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
Marquette University honored its distinguished alum- 
nus in 1946. R.LP. C.K. 
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Revolt in Congress 


By the time Congress adjourned for the long Wash- 
ington Day week-end, it appeared that the legislative 
pattern of this session had become clear. Should this 
turn out to be the fact, President Eisenhower, despite 
a smashing personal victory in November, will have 
had the shortest honeymoon on record. For the pattern 
which seemed to emerge during February is the now 
familiar one—familiar since the middle of the second 
term of Franklin Roosevelt—of Congress intent on 
bending the Executive to its own wishes, at least on 
domestic affairs. This is the more surprising since the 
Republicans are under powerful pressure to bury pre- 
convention differences and make the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration a success. 

However surprising the phenomenon, there can be 
no mistaking its reality. The House Ways and Means 
Committee is in open revolt against the White House 
and the whole GOP congressional leadership. Worse 
still, the rebellion appears to have widespread support 
among both Republicans and Democrats in the House. 
When Ways and Means approved the Reed tax-relief 
bill on February 6, it was possible to believe that this 
action was mostly a gesture to impress the folks back 
home, and that the committee members would eventu- 
ally fall into line with whatever policy the Republican 
party leaders laid down. But after the President dis- 
avowed the Reed bill at his first press conference on 
February 17, and the unofficial tax expert of Ways 
and Means, Rep. Richard M. Simpson of Pennsylvania, 
promptly lashed back at him, it was sadly obvious that 
the GOP leadership had a real revolt on its hands. 

Any lingering hope that Chairman Daniel A. Reed 
and his colleagues really didn’t mean what they said 
was dashed two days later when the committee de- 
cided to shelve President Eisenhower's plan to bring 
more people under Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
Chairman Reed was quoted by the press as saying that 
this was no time for a “patchwork” job, and that the 
committee would give the subject the thorough-going, 
extended attention it deserved—in other words, the 
“stall” treatment. 

What makes this revolt so exasperating to the White 
House is that the Republican House leadership cannot 
adequately cope with it. Speaker Joseph Martin, who, 
with the Senate majority leader, Mr. Taft, has been 
striving for smooth relations with the executive branch, 
can place some sizable obstacles in the way of Mr. 
Reed’s tax bill, but not insurmountable ones. And he 
can do nothing to force Ways and Means to report 
out a pension bill if the committee members refuse 
to do so. Apart from patronage, the President has only 
one weapon left—the last resort of appeal to public 
opinion. This he must hope he will not have to use. 

The fact is that Ways and Means is not only one of 
the most powerful committees in Congress, but also, 
in the nature of things, one of the most independent. 

According to Article 1, Section 7 of the Constitution, 
“all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
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House of Representatives,” and all revenue bills, by 
the rules of the House, originate in Ways and Means, 
That makes the chairman of that committee one of the 
real powers in Congress, a man who can afford to look 
anybody else on the Hill straight in the eye. No one 
has yet found a way to run the Government without 
money. 

The particular policies at stake in this tug-of-war 
are important. Mr. Reed’s insistence on reducing taxes 
and the President’s insistence on first balancing the 
budget imply diametrically opposed estimates of the 
gravity of the world crisis and of this nation’s readiness 
to shoulder whatever burdens that crisis may impose 
on it. Beyond even these issues is the basic principle 
of recognizing that the American electorate has placed 
in the hands of Dwight D. Eisenhower a new national 
political leadership. Mr. Reed is therefore sabotaging 
last fall’s verdict at the polls. 


Furor over “‘witch-hunts’’ 


If TV programs may be taken as a fair index of popular 
interest in public issues, current congressional investi- 
gations of subversives and efforts to revise the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act seem to be vying for the 
number one spot. 

Among the Communist probes, Senator McCarthy’s 
hearings on Red infiltration into the Voice of America 
(as part of his general inquiry into “waste and corrup- 
tion” in that agency) have ruffled the fewest feathers. 
Here and in hearings on State Department files Mr. 
McCarthy gained several victories, but nothing very 
sensational has as yet turned up. In both cases it is a 
bit early to expect much to have been uncovered. 

What have caused a furor are the investigations into 
subversives in education. Senator Jenner’s Internal 
Security subcommittee stole the show from Mr. Velde’s 
House Un-American Activities Committee by starting 
hearings on February 10. Educators all over the coun- 
try have raised a hue and cry about Congressmen mov- 
ing in on their preserve. The most outspoken critic of 
the legislative “inquisitors” has been Mrs. Agnes E. 
Meyer, arch-protagonist of the public schools against 
all and sundry. The way she teed off at Messrs. McCar- 
thy, Jenner and Velde in addressing the American 
Association of School Administrators at Atlantic City 
was in the grand manner. 

One can understand Mr. Velde’s desire to defend 
himself, but the means by which he chose to do it 
played right into the hands of his critics. He tried to 
retaliate by charging that Mrs. Meyer had written a 
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pro-Communist communication to Pravda. Mrs. Meyer 
at once proved that the Congressman, who prides him- 
self on his FBI training, had been guilty of gross error 
through false identification. A Canadian Mrs. Mayer 
wrote to Pravda. Senator Taft rather queered the 
pitch, too, by declaring that Communists should be 
dismissed from teaching posts only if they taught their 
students, or influenced them towards, communism. 
Whereupon Senator Jenner dubbed him “naive.” 
Neither the hypersensitivity of school administrators 
who claim that subversion is a local problem but do 
very little about it, nor the pique of politicians who 
play a good game on TV but fumble the ball on their 
first chance on the field, has any place in so serious a 
project as ridding our schools of subversive teachers. 


The Bricker amendment 


When Senator Bricker, on January 7, reintroduced his 
resolution calling for a constitutional amendment to 
give Congress control over all treaties and executive 
agreements (S.J.R. 1), he asserted that his revised res- 
olution was “intended to meet all the legitimate criti- 
cisms” advanced in last year’s hearings: He also re- 
peated that its purpose is to/“prevent any treaty or 
executive agreement from undermining the rights and 
freedoms of the American people.” 

Certainly there was room for improvement in the 
original proposal. As one expert, Manley O. Hudson, 
said, it was “so badly drafted that its actual text hardly 
bears serious study.” That charge cannot be leveled 
against the text now being discussed in hearings be- 
fore Senator Langer’s subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

In fact, the new text demands even more serious and 
widespread study than it is getting. Its purpose is 
much more profound than Mr. Bricker admits. That 
is to destroy the “supremacy clause” of the Constitu- 
tion, whereby treaties, together with acts of Congress, 
are recognized as “the supreme law of the land” and 
therefore as self-executing, except when the contrary 
is explicitly provided, and as superseding earlier acts 
of Congress and conflicting State legislation. Instead, 
a treaty or executive agreement would become effec- 
tive as internal law only by special legislation of the 
Congress. 

It is clear that Senator Bricker actually wants to 
transfer a large slice of the power of the Executive 
in foreign affairs to the Congress. Any agreement 
“with any international organization, foreign Power 
or official thereof” must wait upon a special act of 
the Senate and the House. 

There have, of course, been “legitimate criticisms” 
of this purpose which no merely verbal revisions could 
satisfy. Mr. Bricker chose to ignore them in his state- 
ment accompanying his resolution. The most serious 
objections were raised last year by Acting Secretary 
of State David K. Bruce and seem to have accounted 
for the fact that the hearings on the old resolution 
(S.J.R. 1830) were suddenly suspended. 


We have yet to see an adequate answer to the funda- 
mental argument of Mr. Bruce that the proposed 
amendment would alter the basic structure of this 
Government, that it is contrary to the basic theory of 
separation of powers, and that it would so seriously 
interfere with the historic and fundamental functions 
of the Executive and the Senate that it would jeopar- 
dize U. S. influence in the world today. 

It may be that the sixty-three Senators whom Mr. 
Bricker lists on his side actually do desire to take over 
the “historically and fundamentally executive func- 
tions” in foreign affairs. If they do, at least some of 
them should speak up. Mr. Bricker has done all the 
talking to date. On the other hand, perhaps the fears 
of the State Department, as expressed last year by Mr. 
Bruce, are actually unfounded. Then it devolves on 
Mr. Dulles, who has asked to testify at the current 
hearings, to show why the Department was wrong. 

Of course we do not credit the report, based on an 
address Mr. Dulles made in Louisville last April, that 
he approves S.J.R. 1. As Joseph C. Harsch of the 
Christian Science Monitor observed two months ago, 
Mr. Dulles cannot hope to become a great Secretary 
of State unless he “reverses the long record of con- 
gressional encroachment on the foreign-policy-making 
functions of the executive department.” The Bricker 
amendment aims to make that poaching legal. It would 
undo Mr. Dulles. 


Smokescreen in Titoland 


The press informs us that Tito is now in the process 
of “liberalizing” his Communist regime. A new law 
has been drafted to improve the electoral system. 
Plans for collectivization of farms are being aban- 
doned. It is even claimed that Yugoslavia now wishes 
to bring peace between Church and State by a new 
draft law on the status of religion. The drift of all this 
is to present a “new Tito” to the West and so diminish 
the force of the objections against extending aid and 
friendship to Stalin’s runaway child. 

In recent weeks Yugoslavia’s official representatives 
abroad have been particularly zealous in propagating 
this new line, and especially the Marshal’s “good 
will” toward religion. To our mind the draft law rein- 
forces the conviction that the Yugoslav Government 
has the fixed determination to bring all the churches 
under the complete control of the political power. 
As this power is blatantly atheistic, no one can be 
excused for failing to see just where this control will 
lead. Since the intent of the measure is only too plain, 
it is saddening to observe the pitiful efforts of some 
religious leaders in Yugoslavia, clinging to the veriest 
straws, to conceal from the world (and from them- 
selves) the sad future this proposed law portends 
for the cause of religion. 

Although described as a law for religious liberty, 
the bill, determining the legal status of religious or- 
ganizations or denominations, constitutes, in its thirty 
articles, almost as many chains upon the churches. 
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Article 8 subjects religious activity, instruction and 
worship to the control of the state, “in the interests 
of public order.” This is a ready-made formula for 
perpetual interference by the UDB, the state security 
police. The same can be said of article 5, which pro- 
vides that “abuse” of activities in the religious field 
“for the purpose of influencing political convictions or 
acts of citizens” is punishable. As the pretext of “poli- 
tics” is the classic ground for interference by all total- 
itarian systems it can safely be predicted that this arti- 
cle will be among those most frequently invoked by 
Tito. He has already used it to justify his rupture of 
relations with the legitimate supreme religious author- 
ity of Yugoslavia’s Catholics. 

Tito’s aides must have had a lot of amusement 
among themselves when drawing up article 4. This 
provides that “for the purpose of securing freedom of 
conscience [sic], the teaching in the schools shall be 
secular and founded upon freedom of thought and the 
achievements of science.” As official instruction, by 
Government decree, aims to combat Christian morality 
and to inculcate the moral principles of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin, the irony embedded in this article is too 
obvious. Article 6 says that constraint for or against 
the practice of any religion is forbidden. This will not 
prevent the Communist party from requiring its mem- 
bers to reject all religious belief. Article 14 authorizes 
the Government to provide financial support for re- 
ligious institutions. But the following article prohibits 
the churches, without permission, from seeking funds 
outside of the churches or shrines. What this will mean 
in terms of dependence upon the state is also only 
too clear. 

The violent speech of Foreign Minister Edvard 
Kardelj on December 18, 1952, following the rupture 
of relations with the Vatican, leaves no doubt where 
the real sentiments of Tito lie. His regime is deter- 
mined to wage war to the death on religion, especially 
upon the Catholic Church. We shall have only our- 
selves to blame if we take at their face value such 
sops for world opinion as are represented by the draft 
law on religious organizations. 


German Catholic visitors 


The State Department’s cultural-exchange program, 
by enabling selected German Catholics to visit our 
shores for the purpose of gaining first-hand informa- 
tion about the United States and Catholic life here, 
has actually served another purpose. Besides learning 
about America, our visitors have shared their impres- 
sions with us, thus affording American Catholics the 
benefit of their estimates of our way of life. Rev. 
William E. McManus, Assistant Director of NCWC’s 
Department of Education, through whose office some 
three hundred German Catholic visitors have been 
channeled during the past four years, sums up Ger- 
man Catholic impressions of America in the February 
Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. 
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These visitors fall into three classifications. Some 
were adults, clerical and lay, who came to study U. S. 
religious institutions for three or six months. Others 
were college and university students on one-year 
scholarships at Catholic institutions. The rest were 
teen-agers, living for a year in Catholic homes and 
enrolled mainly in Catholic schools. 

How did America impress these visitors? They all 
admired its continental greatness and our comfortable 
way of life. They liked our abundant recreational and 
democratic educational opportunities, agreeable family 
atmosphere and cheerful outlook. At the same time, 
many spoke of the “monotony” of our mass-produced 
way of life, of our “slavery to fashions,” of our care- 
less waste of national resources, our immoderate criti- 
cism of public officials, our vulgar tastes, race preju- 
dices and, in general, our cultural mediocrity. 

Their reactions to the Catholic Church in America 
were mixed. They admired its vitality, generosity in 
giving and the large crowds of men at Mass and 
at the altar rail, as well as our independent school 
system. But some noted a “childish dependence upon 
the clergy for advice on almost all personal and social 
problems” and the absence of a well-organized Catho- 
lic lay movement. 

Our impulsive reaction to such criticism would be 
to point out weak spots in Germany and in German 
Catholicism. Let us resist this temptation and take to 
heart one great regret frequently expressed by prac- 
tically all foreign visitors to our shores. This is the 
difficulty they find in making contact with active 
Catholic lay organizations among us: live groups cour- 
ageously working for the purification and spiritualiza- 
tion of American civic life according to the Gospel. 

The very first question many foreign Catholic visi- 
tors to American Catholic editorial offices ask—and 
this is especially true of the younger among them— 
is where they can either witness first-hand or actually 
take part in the activities of representative Catholic 
Action groups. They are far more interested in seeing 
“Christians in action” than in simply viewing the out- 
ward accoutrements of American Catholicism. 

What our visitors would like to find are centers of 
vital Catholic activity in every community where they 
could meet American Catholics of their own age, 
inclinations and cultural level and join them for 
“participant observation.” Secondly, is it too much to 
hope that every large city might have an office where 
Catholic visitors could be directed to every sort of 
Catholic lay action group? 

American Catholicism has developed many admir- 
able organs and agencies. But a new need has arisen 
in our day, that of some means whereby Catholic 
visitors from abroad can experience through partici- 
pation, can “learn by doing,” how American Catholics 
are meeting the demands of modern life. Such organs 
would help to weave strong, living bonds between 
the members of Christ’s mystical body everywhere, 
and make Catholicism the world over much more effec- 
tive as an agency for peace and religious living. 
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Dead men 
tell no tales 


Béla Fabian 


On THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY of Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s arrest, December 26, 1951, a very large 
wreath of flowers was found on the steps of the cathe- 
dral in Esztergom. The wreath was adorned with a 
white-and-yellow ribbon bearing the inscription: “You 
left us temporarily—your flock expects you back.” 

Many people saw the wreath in the early morning 
hours and stopped before it for a moment in silent 
demonstration. Then one of the passers-by was indig- 
nant because of this peaceful celebration and called a 
policeman. However, the policeman—his name was 
Albert Kocsorjak—did not disperse the steadily grow- 
ing crowd. He gazed calmly at the praying people for 
a while, then picked up the wreath, carried it inside the 
cathedral and handed it over to the sexton. On the 
same day at noon the policeman was arrested and 
taken to the secret-police headquarters in Budapest. 

Four years have gone by since on December 26, 1948 
Cardinal Mindszenty bade farewell to his weeping 
mother on the steps of the Prince Primate’s palace in 
Esztergom, when sixteen agents of the secret police, 
commanded by Col. Gyula Oské, came to arrest him. 
“Do not cry, mother,” he said, trying to console her; 
“maybe the dead Cardinal will serve his country and 
the world better than the living Cardinal.” 


THE CARDINAL SERVES THE WORLD 


In the years before his arrest, the Cardinal had been 
tormented by the thought that those who resisted com- 
munism were being tortured to death by the thousand 
in the depths of prisons, while the world wished to re- 
main deaf and blind to this horror. The world refused 
to take cognizance of the fact that no difference exists 
between nazism and communism; that no compromise 
with the Communists is possible; that one may wage 
war against or surrender to them, but no agreement 
can be made with them. This is why Cardinal Mind- 
szenty declared at the moment of his arrest: “Maybe 
the dead Cardinal will serve his country and the world 
better than the living Cardinal.” 

The world first learned from the Mindszenty trial 
what goes on in the dungeons of the secret police be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Cardinal Mindszenty’s martyr- 
dom opened the eyes of the world. Men had to make 
up their minds: to live in a civilized world, or in the 
one of which the Cardinal’s tortured face had become 
the symbol. 

When I first explained in my book Cardinal Mind- 
szenty (Scribners, 1949) and in magazine articles the 
meaning of the Cardinal’s tortured face, I, too, became 
the object of persecution here in New York. The drug- 


Dr. Fabian, veteran Hungarian Jewish leader and 
former president (1928) of the Hungarian Indepen- 
dent Democratic party, wrote an article in AMERICA 
for Feb. 26, 1949 “to give the lie” to Red propagan- 
dists who accused Cardinal Mindszenty of anti- 
Semitism. Here he tells the strange and sinister story 
of the fate that befell all those who had any part 
in the torture and mock trial of the Cardinal. 


ging of the Cardinal, people said, was my invention. 
The hermetically sealed cells out of which air is grad- 
ually pumped in order to make the prisoners confess 
were the creations of my morbid fantasy. I was called 
a Nazi and a Fascist and was thoroughly smeared. To- 
day the airtight cell has become a commonplace, drug- 
ging is a fact known to all, and most of the fellow 
travelers and so-called liberals have had their eyes 
opened. 

The Cardinal has attained his goal. He sacrificed 
himself, and his martyrdom was not in vain. 

My present concern, however, is less with Cardinal 
Mindszenty than with the men and women who were 
the agents of Moscow in planning and executing the 
vile plot against him. The story of what happened to 
them is a strange and sinister one. 

How were these people who persecuted, captured 
and tortured the Cardinal rewarded for their zeal by 
Moscow? For years I had the intention of writing the 
story of what had happened to them. News that ar- 
rived from Budapest on February 9 reporting the dis- 
missal of Gyula Décsi from his post as Minister of 
Justice and his arrest immediately afterward stirred 
me to action. Décsi was accused of espionage for the 
United States. This was also one of the four accusa- 
tions brought against the Cardinal. 


THE PoLice OFFICIALS 


Lieut. Col. Gyula Décsi was in charge of Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s interrogation after his arrest. The quiz- 
zing began on the fourth day. Three interrogators took 
turns, each handing over his notes, as he was relieved, 
to the next. Décsi led the quizzing in person. The first 
hearing took eighty-two hours, without rest for the 
Cardinal. They did not beat him, but he had to stand 
upright for the whole time. The Cardinal’s first col- 
lapse came when his most intimate collaborators were 
brought before him weeping and covered with their 
own blood. 

Of the sixteen agents of the secret police participat- 
ing in Cardinal Mindszenty’s arrest, Paul Figura is the 
only one who escaped a sinister fate by fleeing the 
country. He succeeded in escaping twenty days after 
the Cardinal’s arrest, and it was he who first revealed 
the facts concerning the Cardinal’s interrogation. Col. 
Gyula Oské, the leader of the group of police officers, 
was not so fortunate. He was shot while attempting to 
cross the Austrian frontier, taking along with him some 
of the top-secret documents of the secret police. The 
documents have never been recovered since, and have 
disappeared without trace. 
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Shortly after Colonel Oskd’s unsuccessful attempt to 
escape, Colonel Biederman, another member of the 
group, was found dead in the basement of secret-police 
headquarters at 60 Andrassy Street, now renamed 
Stalin Street. The other thirteen secret-police agents 
who had participated in the Cardinal’s arrest disap- 
peared from Budapest after Colonel Oskd’s death. 
They were deported with their families to the Soviet 
Union. 

Laszl6é Sulner, graphologist and handwriting ex- 
pert of the secret police, fled to Paris with his wife. He 
confessed to having forged the letter supposedly ad- 
dressed by the Cardinal to the U. S. Minister to Hun- 
gary, Selden Chapin. Schulhof succumbed after under- 
going an operation in a Paris hospital. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Three men followed one another in the office of Min- 
ister of the Interior in Hungary before, during and 
after the Mindszenty trial. All three played an im- 
portant role in the Cardinal's persecution. 

Laszlé6 Rajk had prepared the propaganda campaign 
against the Cardinal from the spring of 1946. He was 
the first to accuse the Cardinal of being an American 
spy, of trying to bring about war between the United 
States and Hungary and between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Rajk himself was hanged as an 
American spy. 

Janos Kadar succeeded Rajk as Minister of the In- 
terior, from August 3, 1948 to June 24, 1950. He sup- 
plied the secret police with instructions as to the meth- 
ods to be used in questioning the Cardinal. Kadar, too, 
ended his life on the gallows. Rajk had at least a public 
trial, while Kadar was merely sentenced by a Commu- 
nist party court and hanged in secret. 

Sandor Zéld had led the propaganda campaign 
against the Cardinal before and during the trial. Zéld 
had originally been a member of the Arrow-Cross party 
(the Nazi party in Hungary). As a convert to commu- 
nism he endeavored to aquire special merits. In re- 
ward for his zeal he later became Kadar’s successor as 
Minister of the Interior. When forced to resign, Zéld 
was fully aware of the impending fate of a disgraced 
Communist boss and his family. He therefore preferred 
to shoot himself, after having killed his wife and his 
children. 

It may be interesting to note that within a short 
space of time two out of three Hungarian Ministers of 
the Interior participating in the persecution of Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty were hanged, while the third com- 
mitted suicide. 

Istvan Riesz was Minister of Justice at the time of 
the Mindszenty trial. He made the following statement 
at a meeting of the court, several days before the trial 
occurred: “We do not deny that jurisprudence is one of 
the weapons of class warfare. We must do our best to 
make it a sharper weapon than ever.” This is exactly 
the principle expressed by Andrei Vishinsky of the 
USSR during the trials of Tukhachevsky, Bukharin, 
Kamenev and Zinoviev, at which time he was state 
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prosecutor: “The court is the instrument of politics.” 
Riesz, too, believed that there are no illegal methods 
save those which do not produce the desired results. 

Istvan Riesz was arrested in the fall of 1950. He was 
sentenced, with others, for being an American spy. 
(Everyone who does not blindly obey the regime is 
either a Fascist, a Nazi or an American spy.) One 
morning in 1951 Riesz was found strangled on the floor 
of his prison cell, where he was serving a sentence of 
twenty-five years. His wife, an honest and intelligent 
woman, who deserved a better fate, was deported to 
Siberia. 


OTHER FIGURES 


Ferenc Donath, the chief of Matthias Rakosi’s pri- 
vate secretariat, had been assigned the job of provok- 
ing riots throughout the country against the Cardinal, 
in order to demonstrate the “popular hostility” against 
him. Donath is now toiling as slave laborer at the con- 
struction of the Danube-Black Sea Canal, along with 
his victims, the remnants of the middle class. 

Working in the same camp as Donath is Imre Zipser, 
the former warden of the prison whither the Cardinal 
was taken after the trial. Zipser was removed from the 
scene by a four-year prison sentence, charged with 
having smuggled women into the prison for some priv- 
ileged prisoners. This, however, was only a pretext. 
Zipser was actually removed for knowing too much 
about how the secret police attempted to get rid of 
Cardinal Mindszenty after he had been sentenced. 
Zipser knew that poison had been mixed into the food 
which the Cardinal received daily, and which was pre- 
pared in the kitchens of the secret police, in order to 
kill him off slowly. It was feared that Zipser might let 
his tongue run too loose some day. 

A pretty and talented young Hungarian newspaper- 
woman was in charge of the smear campaign directed 
against the Cardinal in the Hungarian-language news- 
papers published in the United States. Following the 
instructions of the secret police, she depicted the Cardi- 
nal as a Nazi and an anti-Semite. She, too, committed 
suicide. Her death was in close connection with the 
eviction of the middle class, the so-called class-aliens, 
from Budapest in 1951. She had been notified of her 
impending eviction along with a group of entertainers 
and prostitutes. These women had been notorious for 
serving as tools of the secret police. The young woman 
left behind a letter of farewell that contained the fol- 
lowing words: “I know what I did was wrong. I be- 
lieved in a lie. I am now paying for it with my life.” 


“Tue Rest Is SmLENCE” 


In the fates of the villains of the plot against Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty we are confronted with a veritable 
tragedy in the ancient Greek tradition. The evil ser- 
vants of an evil power doomed themselves by their 
very complicity in the crime against the Cardinal. 
Who can doubt that they were slain or exiled in order 
that the world should never know what really hap- 
pened in the torture chambers of 60 Andrassy Street? 
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Security and freedom 
in the atomic era 





Robert B. Morrissey 


—_——— 





One OF THE VERY IMPORTANT PROBLEMS 
which our congressional leaders must continue to face 
is the question of what internal-security measures are 
necessary to preserve the safety and integrity of this 
nation. We already have loyalty checks, the investiga- 
tions of Government personnel, the classification of a 
large quantity of scientific and other information as 
secret, restrictions upon the admission of foreigners 
to the United States and a variety of other security 
regulations. Some claim that our precautions are ex- 
cessive; others say that today’s dangers demand them. 


RECORD OF TREASON 


Many dramatic incidents of tremendous impact and 
high political significance have heightened the tensions 
of this problem: the exposure of Soviet espionage in 
Canada and the subsequent conviction of the McGill 
University chemistry professor, Raymond Boyer, and 
the British physicist Dr. Alan Nunn May; the case of 
Alger Hiss; the revelations of the master-atomic spy 
Dr. Klaus Fuchs; the trial of the American atomic 
spies Julius and Ethel Rosenberg; and the flight to 
Russia of the Italian-born British nuclear physicist Dr. 
Bruno Pontecorvo. These would be quite sufficient 
to influence public thinking profoundly on the question 
of security measures. But there have also been the 
disclosures of the former Communist spy-courier Eliza- 
beth Bentley and the former Communist editor Louis 
Budenz and others. Finally there is the January 1 
report of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
headed by Sen. Pat McCarran, on U. S. Communists 
in the United Nations. 

While there has been a clamor of complaint in some 
quarters that our security measures were discouraging 
competent men from entering Government service, 
were seriously impeding our defense efforts and dan- 
gerously threatening public reputations and our Ameri- 
can way of life, the reaction of most congressional 
leaders may well be expressed by the remark: “Appar- 
ently the real threat to the existence of free peoples is 
not Soviet Russia, but American security regulations. 
Is it not so, Mr. Vishinsky?” This is not to say that 
improvement will not or could not be made in our 
security regulations. Well-advised changes will un- 
doubtedly be made in the months ahead; but they will 
come only after very serious and thoroughgoing de- 
liberations by the Congress. 





Dr. Morrissey is professor of physics at Manhattanville 
College, Harrison, N. Y., and research associate in 
nuclear physics at Columbia University, N. Y. 


The Klaus Fuchs case, more than is generally recog- 
nized, has influenced the thinking of many of our 
congressional leaders on the question of international 
cooperation and the sharing of atomic secrets. Prior 
to the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, the United States 
was operating our atomic research and development 
under an arrangement which was first suggested by 
President Roosevelt in a letter of October 11, 1941 to 
Winston Churchill. This arrangement was later con- 
firmed by Roosevelt and Churchill at Hyde Park on 
June 20, 1942, and was formally agreed upon in secret 
at the Quebec conference in 1948. According to this 
joint agreement, both countries were to pool their 
atomic information and share the results; but the 
atomic plants were to be built in the United States 
(see Am. 10/25/52 p.90). 

Under the terms of this agreement Dr. Klaus Fuchs, 
one of Britain’s leading atomic physicists, was sent to 
the United States. His loyalty and integrity attested 
to by Scotland Yard, he was given access to top-secret 
atomic data. When the case suddenly broke, through 
information gathered by the FBI, it came to light that 
Klaus Fuchs’ Communist sympathies were no secret 
in England at the time of his association with Britain’s 
atomic-energy program. And if the Manhattan Project 
(U. S. atomic-weapons project ) had not been required 
to accept him on Scotland Yard’s say-so, the FBI 
would very likely have discovered his Communist 
background through routine screening investigations. 


No SHARING OF ATOMIC SECRETS 


The atomic secrets which Klaus Fuchs transmitted 
to Russia gave the Soviets information which could not 
but advance their entire atomic-weapons program 
three to four years, probably even more. Thus it is 
not hard to understand why efforts by Great Britain 
to get us to share with them our atomic data have 
not been successful of late. Any hope of future coopera- 
tion and the pooling of our atomic information—which 
might conceivably be to our advantage—is contingent 
upon an amendment to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946. The act as it now stands makes it illegal for the 
United States to share its atomic data with Great 
Britain or any other nation, regardless of the Quebec 
agreements between the late President Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill. 

The fact that a number of leading British scientists 
entertain pro-Communist sympathies has dampened 
the enthusiasm of some of our leaders for the re- 
establishment of joint participation in atomic-energy 
development. These Americans point to Nobel prize- 
winner P. M. S. Blackett, professor of physics at the 
University of Manchester and British observer in 
October, 1952 at the Amsterdam conference on nuclear 
physics; to John D. Bernal, professor of physics at 
Birkbeck College of the University of London and a 
contributor to the London Daily Worker; to nuclear 
physicist Dr. E. H. S. Burhop of Britain’s wartime 
atomic-energy project, who was recently refused per- 
mission by the British Foreign Office to visit Moscow; 
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to C. F. Powell, Nobel laureate in nuclear physics and 
a professor at the University of Bristol; and to Joseph 
Needham, professor of biochemistry at Cambridge 
University and former director of Unesco’s Department 
of Natural Sciences, who returned from a Red-spon- 
sored investigation in Korea last summer with “proof” 
that the United States forces were employing germ 
warfare there. 


SCIENTISTS AND IMMIGRATION 


Another area where internal-security measures are 
receiving considerable attention is in our current 
immigration policy as prescribed by the McCarran- 
Walter Act. Leading scientists both here and abroad 
are complaining about the severity o: the security 
regulations imposed on foreign scientists seeking 
visitors’ visas to the United States for the purposes 
of attending scientific meetings and conferences or 
lecturing. The scientists warn that the con- 
tinuation of our present immigration policy 
will be detrimental to the advancement of 
science in the United States and the world 
in general. 

Replying to an invitation to testify before 
the Commission on Immigration appointed 
by President Truman, Dr. Alan T. Water- 
man, director of the National Science Foun- 
dation, has surveyed this problem. His 
report, published in full in Physics Today 
(Jan., 1953), makes the following recom- 
mendations as constructive changes in the 
United States visa policy. 

1. Make a “distinction in the statute be- 
tween requirements for the temporary ad- 
mission of a nonimmigrant alien and requirements for 
the admission of an alien who intends to become a 
permanent resident of the United States.” 

2. “The criterion requiring the exclusion of an alien 
visitor might rationally become present, sympathetic 
association with a foreign subversive organization 
rather than, as now, affiliation, in an extremely broad 
sense of the word, any time in the past with such an 
organization.” 

8. In order to realize and maintain a proper balance 
between security by isolation and security by techno- 
logical achievement, “it is suggested that consideration 
be given to providing for selective audit from time to 
time of applications for temporary admission, by a 
competent, reliable, disinterested group with appro- 
priate experience both inside and outside of govern- 
ment.” 

While these recommendations are designed to ex- 
pedite the entry of foreign scientists, many of whom 
have been discouraged from visiting the United States 
because of “complicated administrative procedures, ex- 
tensive security checks, exhaustive questionnaires and 
careful interrogations,” there is implicit in the recom- 
mendations no opposition to the general rationale of 
security measures. “The Foundation,” writes Dr. 
Waterman, “recognizes that rigorous and effective 
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security measures are required under present world 
conditions to preserve the integrity of our Government 
and our country.” The Foundation also recommends 
that “there be developed a definitive listing, similar 
to the Attorney General's list under the Federal Em- 
ployes Loyalty Program, of subversive organizations 
whose character as such has been publicly identified 
by an authoritative body or officer after due investiga- 
tion.” This would do much, the Foundation believes, 
to assist administrative officers in evaluating the nature 
of organizations with which foreign scientists have 
been associated in one manner or another during the 
confused and troubled years of the last two decades 
in Europe. 

There is no activity of our Government where 
secrecy is more ironclad than in the atomic-energy 
development program. Indeed there is no other field 
in which we have invested so much but have been 

told so little. This secrecy derives from the 
Atomic Energy Act, Section 10 (b) of 


De 
us GOR which states: 






The term restricted data as used in 
this section means all data concerning 
the manufacture or utilization of 
atomic weapons, the production of fis- 
sionable material, or the use of fission- 
able material, in the production of 
power, but shall not include any data 
which the commission from time to 
time determines may be published 
without adversely affecting the com- 
mon defense and security. 


These provisions—or at least the practice of 
the Atomic Energy Commission under these 
provisions—have aroused criticism in an- 
other section of the people: the industrialists. 





INDUSTRY'S VIEWPOINT 


There has been a mounting demand by some indus- 
trial leaders and others for the declassification of 
power-reactor information, i.e., technical and economic 
data on the design, construction and operation of nu- 
clear power plants. These critics point out that Eng- 
land, Canada and France already operate nuclear 
reactors; Norway and Holland operate one jointly; 
Sweden will have one in operation by the end of 1953; 
and it is not improbable that Russia has one in opera- 
tion. Indeed thirteen countires will have one or more 
nuclear reactors operating within the next decade. And 
the critics add that no single country can hope to 
maintain a monopoly on atomic secrets. 

While the officials of the Atomic Energy Commission 
have not been unsympathetic to the mounting pressure 
for declassification, they point to serious difficulties: 

1. In order to provide information of real usefulness 
on industrial atomic power, it would be necessary to 
produce something in the nature of a major declassifi- 
cation of restricted data on nuclear reactors. 

2. Such a major declassification would involve the 
danger that the released information would get into 
the hands of “inimical interests.” 
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In Nucleonics (Jan., 1953) Dr. J. G. Beckerly, direc- 
tor of classification for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, discusses some of the “Declassification Problems 
in Power Reactor Information.” Listing some of the 
“Possible Uses of U. S. Reactor Data by ‘Inimical 
Interests’,” Dr. Beckerly points out that data on all 
power-producing reactors (mobile or nonmobile) 
would provide these interests with information for 
evaluating the status and potential of the U. S. military 
reactor program. Information about plutonium-power 
or power-only reactors, power breeders (mobile or 
nonmobile) would provide them with technical assist- 
ance for the design and construction of mobile military 
reactors. Data about plutonium (or uranium 233) pro- 
duction reactors, breeders (with or without power) 
would provide a potential enemy with technical assist- 
ance in the production of fissionable material for 
atomic weapons. Even economic data on plutonium 
production reactors (with or without power) would 
provide an enemy with intelligence for estimating the 
U. S. plutonium production. 

In the months to come, the Atomic Energy Act, the 
whole matter of atomic power and private enterprise, 
the important problems of declassification, the proper 
balance between security by secrecy and isolation and 
security by scientific research and_ technological 
achievement will undoubtedly receive very serious 
attention in the Congress. This may result in a major 
revision of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, Certainly 
the role that atomic energy now plays and is destined 
to play increasingly in the future is of such tremendous 
importance to each and every one of us that we cannot 
afford to devote to it less than the very best efforts 
of the ablest minds this nation has to offer. 


Development of our 
great river basins 





Robert L. Schueler 





In A RECENT ARTICLE in America (11/15/52) 
Rev. Mark J. Fitzgerald, C.S.C., succinctly pointed up 
the problems faced in the conservation and develop- 
ment of our natural resources. He emphasized the 
Missouri Valley, but every other major basin in the 
United States also has its problems. Two things stand 
out clearly from the article: 

1, After generations of waste and bungling, the 
need to manage our river basins properly is most 
urgent. 

2. Any effective solution must tackle the problem 





Mr. Schueler, a biologist, works in the Boston office 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Here he speaks 
for himself, however, not for the Service. 


as a whole and not in piecemeal and contradictory 
ways. 

The next problem is “how.” There is no lack of 
answers. Indeed there are so many suggested ones, 
so complex and contradictory, as to be quite confusing 
to the lay reader. This is understandable. Experts in 
natural resources and conservation differ as much with 
one another as experts in other fields. This article is 
not an attempt to resolve the difficult and intricate 
problems of river-basin development. Rather it is an 
attempt to group some of the commonly suggested 
solutions into a few major categories and then discuss 
their relative advantages and disadvantages. Two 
points are granted by all informed students. They are: 

1. In those major river valleys which include more 
than one State, some sort of over-all control (not neces- 
sarily Federal) is needed. Totally independent action 
by the various States is clearly inadequate. 

2. All aspects of a valley’s resources must receive 
due consideration and be developed jointly. In other 
words, a multiple-purpose, rather than a single-pur- 
pose, approach is called for. 

From the foregoing it follows that no responsible 
person or agency would advocate as a solution the 
continuance of the chaos so well described in Father 
Fitzgerald’s article. In theory at least, every one is 
for coordination and multiple use. What is the situa- 
tion in practice? There are three broad categories 
into which most serious proposals can be fitted. 
They are: 

1. The Compact approach. In essence this idea con- 
sists of the formation by the various States in the 
watershed of some sort of committee or agency to 
regulate and integrate watershed affairs. It may be 
a purely voluntary group or one established by law. 
It may be almost entirely composed of various State 
agencies, or it may also include Federal and other 
agencies. The Missouri Basin Interagency Committee 
is an example of a voluntary association in which 
Federal influence is large. The proposed Connecticut 
River Compact (which has never been completely 
ratified ) is an example of such a group which would 
have binding commitments and less Federal partici- 
pation. 

2. The Valley Authority approach. This would work 
along the same lines as the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
At various times, attempts have been made to set up 
similar authorities for the valleys of the Missouri, 
Columbia and other rivers. 

3. The Federal Department of Natural Resources 
approach. There are many aspects to this approach, 
but in essence it would provide for concentration and 
coordination of policy decisions and broad program 
formulation for all major river basins in a separate 
Department of Natural Resources in the Cabiriet. State 
and local representation and participation would be 
worked out on a regional basis. This approach has 
been called the Hoover Commission plan, owing to 
its resemblance to certain recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
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of the Government, which was headed by ex-President 
Herbert Hoover. The name, though handy, is based 
upon over-simplification. 


THE Compacr APPROACH 


The advantages of the Compact approach are: 

1. It emphasizes the role of the States and, at least 
in theory, is a decentralized operation. To many people 
who are alarmed by the growth of Federal power, this 
point carries much weight. 

2. If the committee that administers the program is 
fairly constituted, all reasonable interests have repre- 
sentation. 

8. Such a body could take a valley-wide, integrated 
approach to the problems of the area. 

4. In the Missouri valley, at least, one group (the 
Missouri Basin Interagency Committee ) has a definite 
blueprint (the Pick-Sloan plan) which is, in part, 
already an actuality. 

The disadvantages of this approach are: 

1. Generally speaking, compacts or voluntary inter- 
agency systems are administratively unworkable. If 
the diversified groups in the compact are of approxi- 
mately equal strength, little gets accomplished, and 
that slowly. If one or two members of the group are 
powerful, they tend to take over, with the others 
becoming largely window dressing. Without trying to 
detract from the substantial accomplishments of the 
Missouri Basin Interagency Committee, it must be 
said that in the last analysis the U. S. Corps of Engin- 
eers and Bureau of Reclamation call the tune. Very 
recently Gladwin Young, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture representative on the committee, said: “Agri- 
cultural interests generally feel that the Missouri basin 

program so far has seriously neglected, de-emphasized 
the watershed and upstream problems and improve- 
ments as compared to main-stream developments.” 

2. As developed thus far, the Compact approach 
leans heavily towards large downstream engineering 
works. It is far from universally agreed that methods 
like this are the real key to harnessing a river such 
as the Missouri. 


THE VALLEY AUTHORITY APPROACH 


The advantages of this approach are: 

1. By its nature it looks on the valley as a total unit 
and is thus committed to an over-all, multiple-purpose 
approach. 

2. The ultimate decisions are made by a body above 
the various warring factions, instead of being ham- 
mered out by the factions themselves, as in the Com- 
pact idea. Administratively, it is much simpler. 

8. It is not bound to a pre-existing blueprint as the 
Interagency Committee is to the Pick-Sloan plan. 
Theoretically it can select the best methods of taming 
a river system and then go ahead and apply them. 

The disadvantages of the Valley Authority are: 

1. Its soundness as an instrument of American 
democracy has been challenged by some students of 
government. Since a Valley Authority is essentially 
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a public corporation, it is not directly responsible 
locally, and at the national level stands a little to one 
side of normal legislative and executive functioning. 
This feature accounts for the Hoover Commission’s 
lack of enthusiasm for any more TVA’s, even while 
it praised the accomplishments of the original TVA. 
Some opponents of Valley Authorities label them 
“Socialist,” but that is going too far. 

2. As a result of the inherently monolithic character 
of the traditional Valley Authority, there is a tendency 
to squeeze out other agencies, even Federal ones, 
During its initial period, TVA attempted to concern 
itself with all the Tennessee valley’s resources. For 
many years the U. S. Soil Conservation Service and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service were kept out. Only fairly re- 
cently have these and other agencies gotten toe holds 
in the valley, and then only after great local pressures 
had built up and it had become apparent that these 
specialists could do better jobs in their own fields. 

8. There is an inherent time-lag in any Valley 
Authority proposal. Since, outside of TVA, none now 
exists, there are no definite plans, no blueprints ready. 
If an MVA, for instance, were set up tomorrow, it 
would either have to take over at least some of the 
physical structure of the Pick-Sloan plan or start from 
scratch on its own. In the former case it might be 
validly questioned: “Why bother to make the change 
at all?” In the latter, a concrete, specific program might 
take a long, long time to prepare. 

4. The Valley Authority concept, broad as it is, 
is still narrow from a national standpoint. To illustrate: 
one of the first tasks of an MVA would be to encourage 
more industrialization in the underdeveloped Missouri 
basin. From a national point of view, however—this 
is just hypothetical and by way of example—perhaps 
the region is not meant for industry and should be 
developed purely as a source of raw materials for 
the rest of the nation. 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


The advantages are: 

1, Even more than the Valley Authority, this plan 
has the potential for developing an over-all, multiple- 
use conservation concept. 

2. As a Cabinet post, it would be part of the recog- 
nized chain of the executive branch and responsible 
to the will of the people through the President. 

3. It could include and integrate all existing Govern- 
ment agencies now doing a good job, yet would not 
have the exclusiveness of TVA. 

4. If it were properly organized, local and State 
prerogatives would not be infringed and direct inter- 
vention would be restricted to what are considered 
Federal responsibilities anyway. Perhaps the present 
Soil Conservation Service, with its thousands of almost 
autonomous districts, gives a hint of the pattern. 

5. The final arrangement could be approached 
gradually. The first steps might be along lines recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission, such as setting 
up a National Water Resources Board and the transfer 
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of the Corps of Engineers’ civil functions to the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The disadvantages are: 

1. There is likely to be a lack of immediate results. 
To set up a Department of Natural Resources in our 
Government would be a major change, probably re- 
quiring years to make. Even less drastic steps, such 
as the transfer of Corps of Engineer functions to In- 
terior, would be bitterly contested and require time. 

2. This step would mean more centralization in the 
Federal Government. To some extent this could be 
offset by granting some autonomy at the regional level. 
Also, some centralization is inevitable. If huge engin- 
eering structures, vast irrigation projects, reforestation 
of entire headwater areas and other remedial measures 
are required, Uncle Sam is automatically in the picture. 
The States do not have the financial resources; and pri- 
vate capital, while possibly able to construct huge 


power dams, is unlikely to saddle itself with flood 
control, soil conservation and other multiple-purpose 
commitments. 

8. The exact shape of this approach is still somewhat 
vague. The Hoover Commission itself split seven ways 
on details of power recommendations and three ways 
on water-policy recommendations. 

This analysis shows the complexity of the task of 
properly managing and developing our river basins. 
It also shows that the political scientist is as deeply 
involved as the technician in the solution of a problem 
that deserves the best efforts of both. 


(As this article was going to press, the Missouri Basin 
Survey Commission, appointed in January, 1952 by 
President Truman, made its report to President Eisen- 
hower. The report is discussed in a Comment on p. 612 
of this issue. Ep. ) 
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“Kay Craig” (it’s a pen- 
name) wrote this article 
with a very practical in- 
tent: to show how a small 
group with energy and 
goodwill can be of great 
help to lepers. She is look- 
ing for action. 





























A LITTLE OVER A YEAR AGO, on January 26, 1952, 
America had a column on “Catholics and Hansen’s 
Disease,” signed “R.V.L.” At the time I thought it 
needed an answer but, not being a writer and perhaps 
being a trifle lazy, I decided to “let George” do the 
answering. In the ensuing months George did not 
produce. So I would now like to add a fillip to R.V.L.’s 
remarks, 

R.V.L. said that scattered Catholic organizations 
were doing valiant work to help the lepers, but in 
the end it was not enough. A world-wide organization 
to coordinate effort and guarantee support was needed. 
Granted. But such an organization takes time to get 
rolling. In the meantime, much more can be done. 

America has readers in at least 3,000 towns of the 
United States. If one lady—just one—in each town 
reads this article and goes to work, Americans can 
aid and cure 7.5 per cent more of the world’s lepers. 
It sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? It isn’t. It’s really quite 
simple. Listen to our story. We don’t want any per- 
sonal glory for our work, so we'll call our town Cedar 
Valley and the lady responsible for our success Jo R. 

Each year Jo R. gives a party for the benefit of the 
lepers. That’s all. But when you consider that from 
this one little party we raise enough money to supply 


the healing drug for 2.5 per cent of the lepers in the 
largest leprosarium in the world, the “little party” 
grows in importance. All that is needed is more “little 
parties’"—one in every town where AMERICA is read. 

Nineteen years ago our Jo R. received a letter from 
a priest in a leprosarium telling of the pitiable, tragic 
suffering of his people. That was all Jo needed—the 
realization of the lepers’ plight. She went to work 
and gave a party on the first Friday of December, 1938. 
In Cedar Valley now, the first Friday of December 
means one important event—Jo R.’s party. Only we 
don’t call it that—we call it the “Leper Bridge.” 

Let us see Jo R. at work. Six weeks before the bridge, 
she (1) contacts the mission director of the diocese 
to insure his attendance at the bridge: (2) contacts 
the pastor for use of ‘he parish hall. 

Three weeks before the bridge she has a tea, at 
which the VIP is the press photographer. From this 
come a press release, pictures and announcement of 
the bridge, its date, etc. Jo then contacts a few friends 
and gets them busy on the telephone. 

Two weeks before the bridge, Jo sends out a second 
press release, telling the story of the lepers (a recent 
human-interest story is important). She starts calling 
for donations of door and table prizes (from friends 
who have already taken tables! ). 

One week before the bridge comes the third press 
release, announcing that the mission director will be 
present, and naming committee chairmen. Jo then 
calls for donations of food for the luncheon (from 
friends who have taken tables and donated prizes! ). 

There are no expenses—everything is donated. At 
the bridge, the mission director gives a short talk 
about the leper colony. Many people who do not play 
bridge come just to hear his talk. 

A “Leper Bridge” is a wonderful experience. It 
makes you realize the great capacity for charity in 
your friends and neighbors. Many are not content with 
taking a table, eating the luncheon they have provided 
and taking chances on the door prizes they have given, 
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but will quietly hand in an additional check. We 
usually have 100 tables at $6 a table. Our proceeds 
amount to $3,000, which tells the story of the many 
who realize the plight of the lepers, have compassion 
for them and respond accordingly. 

We don’t think the word “leper” has unfortunate 
connotations. We don’t believe it is a synonym for 
sin, or that it bears a stigma. We would not want to 
refer to leprosy as Hansen’s Disease. In Cedar Valley 
the leper has a special place in our hearts— thanks to 
the inspired energy of Jo R. 


You may be the Jo R. of your town—or you may 
know her. There is a Jo R. in your town—look for her 
and you'll find her. She’s a lady who has a very real 
love for God and shows it by giving unstintingly of 
her time to alleviate the sufferings of God’s unfortu- 
nates. She will be eager to help the most neglected— 
the lepers. 

Until R.V.L.’s hope of a world-wide organization 
to help the leper is realized, the readers of AMERICA 
can arrest and cure the leprosy of thousands of lepers. 
Think it over. Kay Craic 











TV in ‘fifty-three 





William A. Coleman 





What lies ahead for television? What electronic de- 
velopments will influence its future? What events, in 
the months ahead, will tend to heighten or lower the 
quality of network video offerings? Prophesying may 
be a fruitless game; but a brief consideration of TV’s 
present state and recent past may furnish the basis 
for an estimate of days to come. If such an objective 
appraisal fails to indicate definitely where television is 
heading, it may at least suggest what could be done to 
make the new sight-and-sound medium better and 
who, exactly, should help accomplish that worth-while 
end. 

In this year of our Lord -1953, television is, like 
Rabelais’ Gargantua, a stripling giant, growing so rap- 
idly that it cannot be ignored or overlooked by busi- 
nessman, educator or homemaker. A johnny-come- 
lately among the media of communication, TV attracts 
more attention and has brought with it more problems 
than any other channel of education, entertainment 
and persuasion. 

During 1952, television made its greatest impact in 
the field of news and special events. The atom-bomb 
explosion at Yucca Flats, the national conventions, 
campaigns and elections, for instance, brought home 
to millions of viewers the reality and the significance 
of current events affecting their lives. Without ques- 
tion, the future pattern of politics in the United States 
has been and will be changed by TV. CBS Board 
Chairman William S. Paley believes that because video 
speeches can effectively replace long, arduous speaking 
tours, the period of Presidential campaigning in the 
future may be shortened to a seven-week period, with 
national conventions scheduled for early September. 

Television has the ability to bring the vast canvas of 
national politics within human compass by reducing 
its scale to the dimensions of the home. The character 
and personality of the candidate for office are more 
clearly revealed when he is seen life-size on the living- 
room screen in close-up, discussing the issues and 
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thinking as he talks. The drama of Vice-Presidential 
Candidate Nixon defending his financial status and his 
sources of income before election held high human in- 
terest for the voter-viewers. The incident may well 
have its counterpart in future campaigns, with history 
altered as a result. 

Last year’s technical improvements will surely be 
matched or surpassed in the twelve months to come. 
Additional electrenic devices will widen the scope of 
television both in the studio and in the field. Industrial 
and medical application of TV will be increased with 
the development of smaller, more efficient and remote- 
controlled video cameras. I confidently expect that 
when the “Bing Crosby Show” opens on television this 
June, it will inaugurate the use of a Crosby-developed 
electronic tape recorder as a more effective substitute 
for TV film. 

At the same time, it seems logical to assume that the 
swing to the use of film which occurred in television 
circles this past year will have reached full arc soon, 
and a reaction to the poor cinematic quality and un- 
imaginative content of the bulk of TV film will set in 
by the middle of this year. The autumn of 1953 should 
see “live” video programs on the increase again. Three- 
dimensional television, like subscription video and gen- 
eral color TV, is still a couple of years away. But all of 
these developments will eventually have their effect 
not only on the broadcasting industry but on the lives 
of all of us. 





Mr. Coleman, for fifteen years active in radio as 
writer, director and producer, is instructor in radio 
and TV in the Department of Communication Arts 
at Fordham University. 
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Like the little girl of the nursery rhyme, television 
can be either very, very good or it can be horrid. The 
worst things in TV tend to accentuate the areas where 
improvement is needed. There has been a constant 
decrease in the number of worth-while children’s pro- 
grams, While crime shows continue to increase by five 
per cent annually. Scenes of violence, although taboo 
in every network’s policy book, are a regular attraction 
on the suspense and mystery programs. There are few 
shows on television designed to stimulate interest in 
reading and in-the classics. The TV soap-opera, with its 
heavy quota of neurotic, psychotic and trouble-laden 
characters inherited from radio, has found a foothold 
in daytime programing. Very old moving pictures, pro- 
duced long before Will Hayes had an office, combine 
with imported foreign movies which do not come under 
any Hollywood production code to form a large seg- 
ment of TV’s cinema fare. And through all the video 
schedules run multiple “plugs,” clusters of commercials 
that often seem to assume the proportions of a program 
in themselves. 

In order to encourage viewer comment and criticism, 
the National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters has decided to add to the TV “Seal of 
Approval,” which member stations and networks dis- 
play on the air, the address of the NARTB Code Com- 
mnittee in Washington, D. C. This seems a sincere move 
and should help the radio-television industry improve 
its voluntary task of self-censorship. It seems to me 
that the Federal Communications Commission might 
follow this lead and require all stations at certain times 
to carry on the air the address of the FCC as the Gov- 
ernment agency to which viewers should write. The 
commission, after all, does renew and revoke licenses 
and is charged with the ultimate responsibility of de- 
ciding whether a station has been operated in “the 
public interest, convenience or necessity.” 

If television has its faults, it also has its virtues. Sev- 
eral hour-long dramatic shows maintain a high level of 
production. The NBC television network has done out- 
standing work in the area of TV opera, notably in the 
first such work commissioned specifically for the medi- 
um, “Amahl and the Night Visitors.” The Ford Foun- 
dation’s “Omnibus” on CBS-TV has demonstrated that 
a ninety-minute show, designed for experimental and 
educational TV productions, can be made to pay for 
itself on a commercial basis. Dumont’s “Life Is Worth 
Living,” (Bishop Sheen, that is ) and ABC-TV’s “Semi- 
nar,” “Victory At Sea,” “American Inventory” and “See 
It Now” are among the series that indicate the possi- 
bilities inherent in television. 

Hugh M. Beville Jr., NBC’s director of research and 
planning, estimates that as of January 1, 1953, tele- 
vision sets in the United States totaled 21.2 million, 
which meant an increase of 5.5 million during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. It is predicted that during the 
current year some 6 million more TV sets will be 
produced. 

With the lifting of the FCC “freeze” nine months ago, 
the number of video stations began to increase stead- 


ily. As against 107 commercial TV transmitters in June, 
1952, there are now (as of February 11) 186 licensed 
commercial TV stations on the air in 85 cities. Eventu- 
ally the United States may be blanketed by slightly 
more than 2,000 TV outlets, the approximate maximum 
possible under the FCC’s order allocating channels for 
all types of Very High and Ultra High Frequency tele- 
vision. 

Until that saturation point is reached, the complex- 
ion of TV will change from month to month and from 
year to year. It will change for the better only if the 
viewer accepts his responsibility of providing a de- 
mand for good programs, and if the men coming up to 
key positions in the networks have the proper ethical 
training and adequate norms of value. 

Bishop Sheen said recently: “Television shows are 
born either from directors giving the people what the 
directors think is good for them, or from the public 
letting the directors know what they want. Both meth- 
ods are necessary.” 

This places a responsibility, in the former case, on 
colleges and universities to prepare men and women of 
moral and esthetic discernment for policy-making posi- 
tions in television. In the latter case, it devolves on 
every member of the TV audience to look and listen 
critically, to commend the good and to condemn the 
bad. But, in particular, the intelligent or educated per- 
son, the intellectual who views many programs but 
who writes few letters about them one way or the 
other—on this lethargic literate, it seems to me, rests 
the greatest responsibility to register his opinions and 
to make his tastes felt. 

In the phrase of Bishop Sheen, television can be 
“one of God’s greatest blessings to man.” It will reach 
that high point of maturity much more quickly if it 
has the interested attention and assistance of higher 
education and you. 


Expanding ego 

The eyes of Adam’s son do magnify 

Prince Lucifer against the Lord of Heaven; 

He mouths old blasphemy, unrims the sky 

And multiplies contempt by the deadly seven. 


He plays at sleight-of-hand before the glass, 

Fear amplifies his taunts with borrowed tongues. 
He fashions Gadget, the dancing djinn of brass 
Who breathes like Moloch from hate’s fiery lungs. 


He measures wings of light, the sound’s laggard pace; 
He pares the elements to their bitter pith, 

But when he asks “Who am I?” face to face 

With emptiness, none answers, “Jones” or “Smith.” 


He stalks the barrens of his soul’s dark venture, 
Storms at frontiers of pride’s far promised land, 
Completes the circle, stops at folly’s censure, 
Puzzled at old footprints in the sand. 


A. M. SULLIVAN 
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“Uninhibited” with a vengeance 





THE SECOND SEX 





By Simone de Beauvoir. Knopf. 732p. 
$10 


Despite the assertion of the pub- 
lishers that “this is one of the impor- 
tant books of our time,” The Second 
Sex is neither unique, psychologically 
sound, solidly historical or consistent. 

Its main thesis has been proposed 
repeatedly, namely, that woman has 
always been in subjection and only 
in our day is gaining equality and 
freedom as a result of her “sharing 
in productive labor and being freed 
from the slavery of reproduction” 

(p. 121). Mme. de Beauvoir’s new 
woman is to be the “free-loving,” 
autonomous individualist advocated 
by Bebel, the German Socialist. 

The author completely overlooks 
the loud complaints, recorded by such 
woman writers as Dr. Marynia Farn- 
ham, that the new political, social and 
economic opportunities of women to- 
day are not bringing women a sense 
of fulfilment. 

“Man,” as he appears in this book, 
is a being whose entire attitude 
toward woman is contained in the 
word “oppression.” He is incapable 
of loving his wife, daughter, mother 
or mistress) “Woman” is not all- 
inclusive, either. The fear-ridden 
schoolgirl, the mistress, the prostitute, 
the hetaira, the lesbian and the adul- 
teress receive careful consideration. 
The reader looks in vain for a dis- 
cussion of the balanced, contented 
woman. 

Mme. de Beauvoir insists that 
“education and other advantages were 
largely denied them [women] in the 
sixteenth century” (p. 105). Yet in a 
recent study The Elizabethan Woman, 
Prof. Carroll Camden piles up super- 
abundant evidence to show that the 
opposite was true. 

Later we are blandly told that “all 
forms of socialism favor her [woman’s] 
liberation” (p. 112), and “it is in 
Soviet Russia that the feminist move- 
ment has made the most sweeping 
advances” (p. 126). 

Easily accessible facts could have 
prevented her from misstating the 
Catholic reason for opposing abortion 
(p. 486), and the recent papal re- 
iteration of the principle of double 
effect in relation to difficult child- 
birth (p. 120). 

Mme. de Beauvoir’s inconsistency 
is most apparent in her treatment of 
Christianity’s contribution to woman’s 
status. “Christian ideology has con- 
tributed no little to the oppression 
of woman,” she writes on p. 97. Less 
than one hundred pages later, she 
states: “It was Christianity, paradox- 


ically, that was to proclaim, on a 
certain plane, the equality of man and 
woman” (p. 170). And a littie later 
she continues: “Since the appearance 
of Christianity, the figure of woman 
has obviously been spiritualized to a 
considerable extent” (p. 177). 

In Chapter XII woman’s dissimilar- 
ity is the result of environment and 
education; in Chapter XIII it is pre- 
dominantly biological. When women 
could do little in a public way, Mme. 
de Beauvoir insists, the situation was 
bad. When in the Middle Ages “they 
hunted wild beasts. made difficult 
pilgrimages, defended the fief when 
the master was abroad” (p. 100), 
that situation was bad, too. 

Women have justly ridiculed many 
of the efforts of men writers to ex- 
plain the female point of view; no 
male writer ever failed quite so badly 
as Mme. de Beauvoir does when she 





tells us that “the (medieval) knight 
was not interested in women” (p. 
100), or that a wife’s infidelity seemed 
bad to the husband simply because it 
might introduce an unlawful heir and 
thus violate the sanctity of private 
property (p. 89), or that a man dis- 
likes his mother-in-law because she 
reminds him of the loathsome thought 
“that the woman he loves should have 
been engendered” (p. 174). 

The word “uninhibited” is the lone 
epithet on the jacket thoroughly borne 
out by the contents. Mme. de Beau- 
voir writes approvingly of pre-marital 
sex-experimentation, adultery, lesbian- 
ism, “free love” and abortion—less 
professional methods of which she 
describes in a gruesome way. Perver- 
sions are not simply vices but “vices” 
in quotes. Even non-Christians will be 
shocked at her reference to Christ and 
Margaret Mary Alacoque. 

This reviewer, in fine, can see little 
significance in this book, except for 
the amazing fact that an unscholarly 
reiteration of the generally Marxist 
position should be heralded in today’s 
America. Fortunately, the book is so 
long-drawn-out that it is doubtful 
whether many will find time to read it. 

Wii B. Fauertry 
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Civil war and faith in Spain 





THE FAIR BRIDE 





By Bruce Marshall. Houghton Miflin. 
274p. $3 


Bruce Marshall is in a rut. He got in 
it as far back as Father Malachy’s 
Miracle, as a matter of fact, only that 
book was so fresh that the author 
seemed to be turning a new furrow 
in the field of the Catholic novel. 
Since then Mr. Marshall has plowed 
back and forth so much in the same 
track that the furrow has deepened 
into a rut. The reason for this lamen- 
table state of affairs can be summed 
up in one word—caricature. 

This vice is painfully evident in 
The Fair Bride, which is the story of 
a Spanish priest who abandons his 
priestly functions and obligations dur- 
ing the civil war and goes over to the 
“Loyalist” side because he thinks that 
the Church in Spain has become cyni- 
cally callous toward the poverty and 
sufferings of the masses. But he dis- 
covers that the Communists are not 
motivated by any shining charity, 
either, so he returns to the fold. In 
the course of the story there is much 
ado about a relic of St. John of the 
Cross, which the priest has been com- 
missioned by his bishop to smuggle 
through to Franco’s side as a pledge 
of victory. The story is that simple, 
and I found adequate motivation ut- 
terly lacking for either the priest’s de- 
fection or his reconciliation. He cer- 
tainly never had—before, during or 
after his lapse—any conception of the 
Church as the “fair bride” of Christ. 

But the fatal defect is the note of 
caricature. Mr. Marshall has always 
used the technique of pointing up the 
human frailties of priests and bishops 
in order to highlight the divine char- 
acter of the Church of which they are 
ministers. It’s a valid technique but 
it has to be controlled. It gets quite 
out of hand in this book—all the 
priests mumble their prayers without 
devotion, they crack jokes and engage 
in surreptitious horseplay when chant- 
ing the canonical hours, they never 
deign to notice the poor on the streets, 
their personal looks make them apt 
candidates for inclusion in Krokodil, 
Soviet Russia’s anti-religious cartoon 
magazine. One or other priest so por- 
trayed would be credible; a whole 
gallery of them turns out to be a comic 
and unconvincing overstatement that 
defeats its own purpose. 
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The best thing about the book— 
which otherwise does not shed much 
light on the Spanish civil war—is the 
inclusion of a good number of revo- 
lutionary songs which show the ex- 
tent to which communism dominated 
the thinking of the Loyalist leaders. 

Haroip C. GarpINER 


Tragedy on and off the stage 





THE PRINCE OF PLAYERS: 
EDWIN BOOTH 





By Eleanor Ruggles. Norton. 401p. 
$4.50 


The author of a life of Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins and of a study of Car- 
dinal Newman has surpassed herself 
in this new product of her lively schol- 
arship. The rich authenticity of its 
tone is the result of thorough research. 
Yet the objectivity of the author's 
approach has not prevented her style 
from being suffused with the warmth 
and deep humanity of her subject. 

Edwin Booth himself, of course, is 
the subject of this book, Booth the 
actor and Booth the man. But Miss 
Ruggles fills in the background of 
her diptych with a wealth of concrete 
detail and pertinent anecdote from 
the manifold relationships of Booth’s 
life in and out of the theater. Famous 
figures of contemporary prominence 
and still surviving interest move on 
and off the scene: Edwin Forrest, 
watching with growing resentment 
the ascendancy of a new star; the 
great Henry Irving, English rival, co- 
star, and finally dispossessor of the 
aging Booth; Lawrence Barrett, burn- 
ing with a fierce ambition to be the 
chief of American actors but at length 
accepting the fact that he could never 
rate other than second casting and 
billing when Booth was acting; Joseph 
Jefferson, whose walks with Booth in 
their old age inspired the remark 
that they looked like the embodiment 
of Comedy and Tragedy; Helen Mod- 
jeska, David Belasco, Cornelius Ctis 
Skinner, Barrymores and Drews. 

The style of Booth’s acting and the 
magnetism of his stage personality 
are suggested by the effects they pro- 
duced rather than described directly, 
yet the reader is made aware of the 
changes in Booth’s style from the fiery 
vigor of his youthful barnstorming to 
the quiet grandeur of his mature 
years. 

Fascinating as is the treatment of 
Booth the actor, the evocation of 
Booth the man is even more gripping. 
He lived through tragedy as profound 
and heart-rending as is found in any 
Shakespearean play he ever starred in. 
Witnesses have recorded their impres- 
sions of the wondrously sad coun- 
tenance habitually worn by Booth in 


his later years. Sadness and disaster 
dogged him through life, from his 
early experiences in theatrical circles 
with his famous father, Junius Brutus 
Booth, through the death of two be- 
loved wives and various tearing 
estrangements from friends, to the 
thunderclap he never quite recovered 
from, the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln by his brother, John Wilkes 
Booth. 

Yet it was after that disaster that 
he achieved his greatest successes in 
the theatre. Anyone interested in the 
stage, or in Shakespeare, or in the 
possibilities of human personality will 
like this book. Joun V. Curry 





CONFLICT AND LIGHT 


Edited by Bruno de Jésus-Marie, 
O.C.D. Translated by Pamela Cars- 
well and Cecily Hastings. Sheed & 
Ward. 192p. $2.75. 





Since the advent of the work of Freud 
and the development of psychoana- 
lytic and psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques, a large amount of recounted 
human experience has been recorded, 
a new and extensive vocabulary de- 
veloped and certain philosophic atti- 
tudes expounded. The Catholic, as a 
Catholic, has for the most part stood 
by while this intellectual and emo- 
tional churning has gone on. In many 
individual instances, he has worked 
out a satisfactory harmonizing of the 
observed data elicited by new psycho- 
logical techniques with the truths of 
his religion. 

However, not too much has been 
written on this harmonizing in prac- 
tice. Principles were set down by theol- 
ogians, but the application of them 
in actual case-histories was not often 
reported. Thus the philosophy-in- 
action was not revealed. This book 
of essays, subtitled “Studies in Psy- 
chological Disturbance and Readjust- 
ment,” by thirteen different authors— 
physicians, psychologists and priests 
—comes as a step in this direction. 

The lively style of the translation 
makes it very readable. Some anno- 
tation for the reader, however, is 
very often required. Thus, in the 
challenging chapter, “Incarnation and 
Pseudo-Incarnation,” by Marcel de 
Corte, the key idea is a distinction 
between soul and mind. Many read- 
ers are not prepared for the assump- 
tion that there is an essential differ- 
ence between these two concepts, so 
that an explanation as to how they 
were originally designated in the 
French would seem to be in order. 
The reader would also appreciate a 
brief biographical statement concern- 
ing the authors of the various papers, 
since not all of them are well known 
in America. 


JeenwnneTT REE 


New Catholic 


Americana... 


THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND 
GERMAN AMERICANS 
by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


Catholic German-Irish immigrant friction 
which came to a climax in the 1890’s is 
the scope of this notable, authoritative 
contribution to the field of American 
Church History. That greatly misunder- 
stood era threatened the unity of the 
American Church. Its causes, incidents, 
controversies, errors, as well as the labor 
of Peter Paul Cahensly and his Raphael- 
sverein, are all objectively examined and 


expertly pictured . . . a clarification of a 
period of rash statements and invective. 
About $5.50 





Other recent titles .. . 
CHANNELS OF 
DEVOTION 
by Joseph Husslein, S.J. 


These thoughts on eight of the princi- 
pal devotions practiced throughout the 
Church consider why the Christ Child, 
the Blessed Virgin, the Sacred Heart, 
the Little Flower, our Guardian Angel 
among others, are worthy and deserving 


of devotion. $4.00 





DEAR SISTER 
by Catherine de Hueck 


The famous Lay Apostle for Catholic 
Action speaks out in letter form to 
teaching Sisters urging them to give 
youth a real goal for their zeal and real 
motivation for hard work. $2.00 


JOSEPH AND JESUS 


Theological Study of Their Relationship 
by Francis L. Filas, S.J. 


Especially timely reading during the 
month of March is this study of the 
complex concepts of the fatherhood of 
St. Joseph. “The author’s collection of 
the pertinent literature in this question 





is a distinct service. . . . The work is 
faithful to the scholarly spirit through- 
out.”—America $3.50 





At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
103 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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This is Father 
Leo Trese 
author of 


A MAN 
APPROVED 


In Vessel of Clay, his first book, 
Father Trese wrote on a day in his life 
as a parish priest, here he is writing 
on the priesthood in general, in the 
form of conferences originally given 


at a clerical retreat. 


You might say that he examines his 
conscience out loud by way of help- 
ing his fellow priests to examine theirs 
—an excellent plan, given Father 


Trese's courage and honesty. 


The book is, of course, for priests: 
should lay people read it? We can 
only say that if they do they will gain 
in respect for their clergy and will 
find that their own souls are getting 
an unexpected (but remarkably thor- 


ough) Spring cleaning. 
$2.25 at any bookstore 


There is an extract from this book 
in the current number of Sheed & 
Ward's OWN TRUMPET. To get 
the Trumpet free and postpaid, 
write to Agatha MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 


New York 3 





The reviewer was particularly im- 
pressed by two papers. The essay on 
“Sin and the Christian Sense of Guilt,” 
by Louis Beirnaert, S.J., is worth most 
careful study as a workable way of 
approaching the ever-present guilt 
situation in psychoneurosis. In the 
brief but poignant account of “How 
Children Acquire a False Sense of 
Guilt,” by Frangoise Doito, we have 
the actual case-stories of each of six 
children with the account of the psy- 
chotherapeutic treatment, which was 
generally successful. It strikes the 
reviewer that when psychoanalytic 
techniques are fused with Christian 
philosophy, it is possible to have both 
charity and the “spirit of understand- 
ing” which Solomon asked for and 
received. A. R. VOoNDERAHE 





THE BATTLE OF BALTINGLASS 





By Lawrence Earl. Knopf. 241p. $3 


Besides being stranger than fiction, 
truth is sometimes more entertaining 
~—and The Battle of Baltinglass is a 
good case in point. This factual ac- 
count of a successful protest against 
bureaucratic injustice turns out to be 
a far better Irish story than many 
novels. 

The sub-postoftice at Baltinglass 
(pop. 800) had been in the Cooke 
family for eighty years. When Aunt 
Kate became ill, her niece Helen took 
care of her and ran the postoffice. A 
friendly person with no favorites, she 
was both efficient and popular—in it- 
self a remarkable feat. It was no 
wonder, then, that the villagers were 
in an uproar when, upon Aunt Kate’s 
retirement, Helen Cooke was ignored 
and the appointment given to Michael 
Farrell, a young man with political 
influence. 

Indignation ran high, but it took a 
leader to channel it into constructive 
activity—and Bernard Sheridan, a man 
from the West, was just the man for 
it. Undaunted by his lack of success 
in his first efforts, he worked away un- 
til he had involved villagers and gen- 
try, Catholics and Protestants, priests 
and politicians—until, in fact, the in- 
cident contributed to the fall of the 
Costello Government. 

Lawrence Earl's delightful book 
should be compulsory reading for 
those who take a toplofty attitude 
toward journalistic writing. Here is 
excellent reporting with the unusual 
advantage of time for judicious as- 
sembling and careful writing—and the 
result is good to read. Characters 
emerge in the most natural way, in 
their own words and doings. The 
newspaper accounts are revealing, 
leaving at least one reader with a new 
aim in life—to sit in on a few sessions 
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A novel of a pride 
stronger than faith 
A true story of a 
friendship 


stronger than 


despair 





Signs and 


Wonders 


By Leo Brady 
author of The Edge of Doom 


The story of a man who wanted 
so much to love God that he 
forgot to love his fellowman. 
Andrew Carnahan always _be- 
lieved himself a spiritual man 
and an understanding Catholic. 
But when he demanded proof— 
both from the people around him 
and from God—he was faced 
with a terrifying truth about him- 
self. Here is a novel that probes 
deep into the human mind and 
spirit—a story which will have 
especial meaning for all Catholics 
$3.00 





Francis Thompson 
and 
Wilfrid Meynell 


A Memoir by Viola Meynell 


n intimate portrait of a famous 
fA literary friendship — Francis: 
Thompson, the poetic genius, and 
Wilfrid Meynell, his benefactor and 
a leader of Catholic intellectual so- 
ciety. Written by Meynell’s daugh- 


ter, from her own memories and 
from a rich store of letters and 
documents, including Thompson's 
own notebooks. $4.50 


At your bookseller 


E. P. DUTTON & Co., Inc. 
New York 10, New York 
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of Dail Eireann. The cliché “govern- 
ment in action” takes on new meaning. 

One of the best features of the book 
is that while its events happen to have 
taken place in Ireland, they could 
just as well have occurred in any 
village or city where a few care 
enough about injustice to one individ- 
ual to gird themselves and take ac- 
tion. Bureaucracy with its papers (al- 
ways in triplicate), its jargon and its 
pigeonholing is by no means confined 
to Ireland. (In truth, I am afraid I 
had cherished a dream that it hadn’t 
even arrived there.) 

And for some obscure reason, I sus- 
pect that this universal quality, this 
realization that such incidents could 
happen anywhere and should happen 
more often—all this is what makes 
The Battle of Baltinglass such a good 
Irish story. Incidentally, it is recom- 
mended as a bracer for those who 
have been reading too much Kafka 
and Sartre. Mary Strack MCNIFF 





CATHOLIC AUTHORS: 
Contemporary Biographical Sketches 





Edited by Matthew Hoeha, O.S.B., 
B.L.S. St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, 
N. J. 633p. $6.50 


This is the second volume published 
under the title, Catholic Authors. The 
first volume contained 374 sketches of 
contemporary Catholic writers, and 
covered the years 1930-1947. In the 
present volume, 620 Catholic writers 
are featured. The two together give 
an intimate introduction to a thousand- 
less-six Catholic authors. 

Father Matthew Hoehn is a highly 
trained professional librarian, who 
has done an admirable work of or- 
ganizing and utilizing expert aid from 
book-knowledgeable collaborators in 
this country and abroad. In these 
days, when library science is one of 
the mightiest aids in the defense of 
truth and in the enjoyment of the 
really fine things of the mind, we are 
most grateful to a good librarian who 
will even supply us merely with the 
names of good Catholic authors and 
their works. But we are a hundred 
times more grateful when we can 
learn just who all these writers are, 
know something of their personal 
history and what has influenced their 
faith and their career, and what re- 
markable events are prominent in their 
lives. To all this information, the editor 
has added as often as possible a photo- 
graph of each writer. 

A collection like this opens up a 
vista of the universal Church and 
will surprise anyone who dips into it 
by the richness of its content. It’s a 
happy hunting ground for a quiz. But 
the most valuable feature of the book 
is the good literary character, the 


wealth of interesting reading con- 
tained in most of these short biog- 
raphies. The writers are not just cat- 
alogued; they are presented as living 
personalities. Catholic Authors, Nos. 
1 and 2, is indispensable for the library 
and very useful for all students of 
literature. Joun LaFAarcE 








OF SACRAMENTS AND SACRIFICE 





By Clifford Howell, S.J. Collegeville: 
Liturgical Press, 171p. $2.50 


Those impatient at the slow progress 
of the liturgical apostolate in Amer- 
ica blame its “inarticulate formula- 
tions,” and they are in part correct. 
“If we had a half-dozen people speak- 
ing and writing like that visiting Eng- 
lish Jesuit,” these people say, “we 
should soon have a Catholic body 
formed (and I would add, working at 
corporate worship )—as well as wittily 
informed.” Father Howell himself 
would be the last to make such claims, 
but he would yield to none in wishing 
that this book stand as his best effort 


up to now towards that apostolic goal 
in the English-speaking countries. 

We need be inarticulate no longer. 
With all the gifts of the perfect 
teacher, supplemented here by art 
and fine typography, Fr. Howell de- 
votes seven chapters to grace and the 
sacraments in the mystical body, and 
as many to the Holy Sacrifice. 

As a sample of his sprightly style, 
take this contrast of young vs. mature 
study of religion—or chemistry: 


Think of a schoolboy who is 
learning to study chemistry. All 
he will learn will be that within 
the mental capacity he then has— 
the mere rudiments of the science. 
He will learn the main properties 
of solids, liquids and gases; 
change of state; mixtures and 
compounds; preparation of a few 
elements and compounds, and a 
bit about acids, bases and salts, 
That is about all he can manage 
for a long time. Doubtless he 
takes a boyish delight in the odors 
of solutions and precipitates, in 
the stinks and bangs produced 
by experiments—and he thinks he 
is getting along splendidly in his 
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« Mass complete in Latin-English 
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- Illustrated - Large, clear, easy-to-read type 


| THE SUNDAY MISSAL 

* The Mass for Sundays and principal feasts 

¢ 704 Pages, Pocket size 3'12°x534” 
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and ruin and dirt-cheap, just waiting 
for your healing, helpful hand? 

If you are any or all ot the above— 
even if you're inclined to be superior 
about such vanities, you must read 
Mr. Nichols’ very amusing record of 
his struggles with a Georgian mansion 
and its attendant garden. 

Everything about it was a chal- 
lenge. It was five times too big; it 
was haunted by the bad taste of its 
former owners; the neighbors, mainly 
feminine, were ever on hand with 
suggestions that ran from the mildly 
annoying to the maddening. Oldfield, 
the grim Lancashire gardener who 
came with the house, was a mixed 
blessing. With his “gnarled, old fin- 
gers, wise and unbelievably delicate,” 
he was the answer to a householder’s 
prayer; yet along with his talents went 
a perfect genius for deflating the ego. 

Still, and with rousing high spirits, 
the work went on. The old garden 
blossomed anew; Oldfield put away 
his prejudices; Miss Emily and Miss 
Rose gave up their attempts to cadge 
vegetables. Mr. Nichols enjoyed every 
minute of it, and you will enjoy every 
line of his book. V. A. Hopxrns 
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THE WORD 














“If I cast out devils by the finger of 
God, then the kingdom of God has 
come upon you” (Luke 11:20; third 
Sunday of Lent). 


In recounting the miracle by which 
our Lord cast out a devil that had 
made a certain man mute, St. Luke 
records three different reactions 
among the people in the crowd. 

The first is the response which we 
would expect. The people had pitied 
the mute but felt their own helpless- 








ness. Then Jesus had confronted him, 
had spoken a sharp word of command. 
The man had changed at once, words 
of praise and gratitude flowing easily 
from his lips. St. Luke writes that 
“the crowds marveled.” 

There was present, however, a 
sprinkling of dissenters. They could 
not brook the honor given to Christ 
for His miracle. That our Lord had 
power over the demon, they could 
not deny. But perhaps they could turn 
others’ reverence into horror and loy- 
alty into loathing by a sly suggestion 
about the source of that power. “By 
Beelzebub, the prince of devils, he 
casts out devils.” 


The rest of the bystanders avoided 
outspoken blasphemy, but timidly 
withheld their faith. These, “. . . to 
test him, demanded from him a sign 
from heaven.” Driving out devils, 
curing lepers, raising the dead, they 
said, were indeed remarkable feats. 
But the power of certain prophets of 
ancient times had reached into the 
very skies: let Christ cause the sun 
to stand still in the heavens and they 
would acknowledge Him. 

What underlay this despicable op- 
position to the Saviour, we know. 
These were good, ingenious people, 
but the Pharisees had been poisoning 
their minds. When our Lord first 
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healed their sick, the people’s response 
had been profound awe and admira- 
tion, deep gratitude. Their official 
leaders alone, jealous of Christ’s grow- 
ing influence over the people and 
fearful for their own position, had 
stood aloof from the Saviour. 

As the three years of Christ’s public 
life went on, the blind hatred of the 
Pharisees against Him led them to 
ever more desperate measures. They 
could find no error in His teaching, 
no fault in His character, nothing but 
holiness in His way of life. And so 
they had been forced to use innuendo 
and misrepresentation and downright 
lies. 

St. Luke does not name the Phari- 
sees on this present occasion, but 
Matthew (9:32-34) speaks of them 
and Mark (3:22) mentions “scribes 
who had come down from Jerusalem,” 
as being in the crowd. The disaffected 
witnesses of Christ’s miracle were, 
therefore, merely parroting their 
words. 

Is is not easy to see in the actual 
incident which St. Luke narrates a 
sort of parable foreshadowing what 
would happen over and over in the 
history of Christ’s Church? 

Through the centuries the Church 
tirelessly teaches and spreads the sav- 
ing doctrine of its divine Founder. 
It labors to help its members to save 
their souls and attain sanctity. By a 
marvel truly supernatural it survives 
all the storms that the powers of hell 
can raise against it, and proves its 
mission truly divine. 

But always there is the sullen mur- 
mur among some men: “The Catholic 
Church seeks political power behind 
a facade of religious zeal.” “The 


Church of Rome gives no real proot 
that its doctrines are true.” 

God has given us the gift of faith, 
but there are always about us those 
who would, if they could, undermine 
our belief in Christ. This Gospel 
should help us to appraise the motives 
and techniques of some of these foes. 
It should give meaning to our act of 
faith: “Blessed are they who hear 
the word of God and keep it.” 

Pau A. Reegp, S.J. 
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PICNIC. The moment the rising cur- 
tain reveals Jo Mielziner’s dreary 
setting, with sallow sunlight washing 
the yard between two weather-beaten 
clapboard houses, one knows that the 
occupants of the dwellings are frus- 
trated, spiritually stunted people who 
soon will be caught up in an emotionai 
storm. It turns out that only women 
live in both houses; in one, a middle- 
aged female of doubtful status and 
her invalid mother, in the other a 
widow with two adolescent daughters 
and a school teacher who boards with 
them. The little female community, 
in which various kinds of frustration 
are festering, is thrown into turmoil 
when a man appears—a brawny, hulk- 
ing quondam gridiron back who is 
oversexed and mentally dwarfed. 

A nameless town in Kansas is the 
locale, and the action, which fills a 
twenty-four hour period, begins one 
morning and ends the next. Between 
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days some of the characters drop 
their inhibitions and others shed their 
decency as well, making an unpleas- 
ant spectacle of themselves. 

William Inge, the author, now has 
two plays to his credit, and shows 
palpable growth as a craftsman. Ap- 
parently he did not put his best effort 
into the portrayal of the pivotal char- 
acter, who appears so oafish that it is 
difficult to believe he has ever been 
admitted to a college even on a foot- 
ball scholarship. Mr. Inge is more 
successful, however, with other char- 
acters, who are sharply etched and 
persuasively human, and he has con- 
vincingly reproduced the barrenness 
of a spiritual backwash of life. It is 
regretable that he has not yet learned 
to direct his maturing creative powers 
toward a more edifying end than back- 
yard bacchanalia. 

Ralph Meeker gives a competent 
performance as the young man who is 
all brawn and no brain, while Peggy 
Conklin as the worried widow, Eileen 
Heckart as the schoolteacher and Ruth 
McDevitt as the lady of uncertain 
status, handle their roles with ade- 
quate skill. Janice Rule, the feminine 
lead, seems to be bafled by her char- 
acter. The outstanding performance 
of the production is offered by Kim 
Stanley, an ugly duckling, the only 
character who makes a real fight to 
escape her sordid environment. 

Produced by the Theatre Guild and 
Joshua Logan, Picnic is residing at 
the Music Box. Mr. Logan also direct- 
ed. The production is far below the 
Guild’s usual standard and Mr. Logan 
has not enhanced his reputation as a 
director. Sprigs of laurel, however, 
should be awarded to Mr. Mielziner 
and Miss Stanley. 


MISALLIANCE, sandwiched between 
two Shakespearian productions, Love’s 
Labour's Lost and The Merchant of 
Venice, represents Bernard Shaw 
at his second or third best, but is 
nevertheless a rattling good comedy. 
When it was first produced some forty 
years ago, Misalliance was mistaken 
for a scandalously impudent comedy 
of ideas, which at that time it prob- 
ably was. Most observers failed to 
discern that under the veneer of 
ideas, which have since become com- 
monplace, was a solid and enduring 
comedy of situation and manners. 

In the revival at City Center, 
directed by Cyril Ritchard, the once 
startling ideas are hardly noticed, 
while we enjoy an evening in the so- 
ciety of a number of interesting 
people, each of whom is a challenging 
personality. We also discover that the 
comedy is a superior actors’ vehicle 
that provides practically every per- 
former in the cast with an opportunity 
to take control of the stage. 
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SEE EUROPE 
AS EUROPEANS SEE IT 


Experience the charm of small villages with their 
native customs and quaint costumes. See the 
castles of an eventful past, the cities and monu- 
ments where history has been written and 
changed. Whether it be the ruins of ancient 
Rome or the modern ruins of Cologne, the people 
you will meet, the people you will see and the 
beauties of nature will blend together to form an 
experience which will help you to know and 
understand the problems of modern day men and 
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The variety of fat roles enables 
the New York City Center Drama 
Company to garnish the production 
with no less than five stars, headed by 
Barry Jones, who came all the way 
from London for a two-weeks en- 
gagement. Tamara Geva, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall, Richard Kiley and Dorothy 
Sands are associated with Mr. Jones 
in stellar roles. John Boyt designed 
the set and supervised the costumes. 
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FILMS 


BWANA DEVIL is the first feature- 
length dramatic fictional movie to be 
made in a three-dimensional process. 
As such it has been riding the crest 
of the public’s extraordinary inter- 
est in “3D” and breaking box-office 
records wherever it is shown. Conse- 
quently, its author-producer-director, 
Arch Oboler, who undertook the ven- 
ture independently, stands to profit 
handsomely providing that he can 
satisfactorily settle a couple of law- 
suits growing out of his sale of the 
film to a major distributing company. 
Since attempting to anticipate a screen 
trend is an extremely risky business, it 
is impossible not to admire Mr. Oboler 
for having the courage and foresight 
or just plain luck (an equally valuable 
quality in show business) to gamble 
on a long shot that paid off. 

It is just as impossible, however, 
to find any kind words for the pic- 
ture itself. The story, supposedly 
based on fact, concerns the difficul- 
ties encountered in building a rail- 
road across Africa around the turn of 
the century. The difficulties include 
a neurotic-failure complex on the part 
of the chief engineer (Robert Stack) 
and the muddle-headed interference 
of a group of particularly British civil- 
service bureaucrats. But chiefly they 
center around a pair of ubiquitous 
man-eating lions which terrorize the 
native laborers and otherwise bedevil 
the expedition. So largely do the 
lions loom in the screen play that 
virtually its only action and excite- 
ment are furnished by having the 
beasts at one time or another consume 
most of the minor characters either 
singly or in groups. Despite all this 
gore in Ansco-color, the story for the 
most part is both dull and disjointed 
tor adults. 

The three-dimensional process it- 
self, called Natural Vision and requir- 
ing the wearing of polaroid glasses 














(America’s moral approval of a film is 
always expressed by indicating its fitness 
for either adult or family viewing. Ed.) 
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OF SACRAMENTS AND 
SACRIFICE 


by Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J. 


A usable, popular, heart-warming 

presentation of these two fundamen- 

tals of = liturgy from the liturgical 
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With 16 explanatory illustrations 

and Discussion Questions for each 

chapter. $2.50 
THE CHURCH’S YEAR OF 
GRACE 


(from Septuagesima to Holy Saturday) 
by Dr. Pius Parsch 


Since the publication of Dom Gue- 
ranger’s “‘Liturgical Year” a century 
ago, no commentary on the Church’s 
wo tship has been acclaimed as 
widely or has influenced the thinking 
and religious life of so many persons 
as Dr, Parsch’s monumental work, 
Each day’s liturgy is treated at length 

its Holy Mass, its Saint, its Divine 
Office; each change in the Church 
Year receives special attention, and 
many associated topics are considered 
at the proper moment. More than 
100 illustrations. $3.00 


THE EASTER VIGIL 
by Monks of St. John's Abbey 


A new translation, carefully made 
from the latest official text, arranged 
specifically for congregational and 
group use. Brief, pointed explanations 
precede each section, stressing spirit- 
ual values. Modern notation for all 
responses; heavy types to facilitate 
participation by the people. 

100 or more copies: 12c each; 11-99 
copies, 15c each; 1-10 copies, 20c each. 


HISTORY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


by Dr. Paul Heinisch 


“History of the Old Testament” 
answers the need for a full-length, 
»bjective survey of God’s dealing with 
men before the time of Christ. 
Religion teachers, whether in second- 
ary or advanced courses, will find the 
work highly practical; others will 
enjoy it for the inspiring picture it 
gives of the various periods of sacred 
pre-Christian history. 

510 pages- magnificently printed and 
bound—30 illustrations. $6.50 
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to focus two separate sets of images 
on the stereopticon principle, is con- 
siderably less than perfect technically | 
Pell : and not very creatively used. Except 
Religion Is Opium For The People when used to pull a few crude tricks, j } 
Religion is a sort of spiritual gin in which none nating oie eee ae ¢ 1 
the slaves of capital pe theie human ele o|e =, eg —_ sig 1 audi- S sia 
figures, their demands for any sort of }3 ole Se, 5 Se ee ee (Bar- 
worthy human life. ccole oleeee bara Britten) purse her lips directly at AFRICA 
snlintils "Esti dade sate — the camera while going into a clinch, priests 
sialic aneel : ele the illusion of depth is hardly notice. size 0} 
sie able. Incidentally, in their present state eg 
This has been a part of the basic y $ of development the cardboard goggles wi 
philosophy of the Marxist movement wt Brae <n tensa wed Prowl — 
since the 1917 Bolshevist revolution. jo of spectators aiaine aul. - 
they take very unkindly to being worn wOnniloee 
for a factual account of why over eyo-gismes. (Untied Arise) — 
a . a ‘ashi 
Communist Ethics and Relig- THE STORY OF MANDY. Mandy 
ious Ethics cannot live togeth- is a girl of six who is congenitally — 
er READ deaf. A large part of the film is de- 
aT voted to a perceptive exposition of "CARDII 
the plight of such a child, and to a Finem 
moving and visually fascinating ac- 
count of the beginnings of her educa- 
THE RED and tion at a special school for the deaf. 
This much of the picture (made in CATHOL 
England and directed by Alexander ae 
THE BLACK Mackendrick as a complete change are fen 
of pace from The Man in the White 117 Eas 
Suit and Tight Little Island) is emi- PL. 3-0 
nently absorbing and worth-while for 
THE CHURCH IN THE COMMUNIST STATE adults, and the performance in the 
This study reveals the consistent pattern of religious persecution by the Com- | title role of an appealing youngster 
munists in Eastern Europe and analyses its athaines eae “tag cover-up | named Mandy Miller is astonishingly 7 
friendliness to religion to the ultimate aim of Stalinism —extirpation of | Pt- The rest of it is distressingly melo- willing. 
religion. dramatic fiction about an_ unjustly Americ 
imputed triangle involving the child’s 
: temporarily estranged parents (Phy)- 
THE RED AND THE BLACK, calicd by Newsweek: is Calvert, Terssce Mthegen) end the 
"about as comprehensive a piece as can be able but undiplomatic head of the gt : 
gathered on the Church in the Communist state." school (Jack Hawkins). Even these gy te 
contrived passages have their share 876 Ley 
This special report prepared by the research staff of the National Committee gen — = en 
for a Free Europe appeared in the February issue of News from Behind the | ture’s merits. 
Iron Curtain. It is now available in pamphlet form. (Universal-International) —_ c 
Mora WaALsH Founda 
Order your copies of THE RED AND THE BLACK now page: 
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AFRICAN MISSION needs help. Two 
priests for 100,000 pagans. Area triple 
size of Massachusetts. Roman Catholic 
Mission, Arucha, Tanganyika Territory, 
East Africa. 





—— 


BOOKS NEEDED for seminary library: 
philosophy, theology, arts and sciences. 
Fathers of Mercy, 1230 Quincy St., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. 





"CARDINAL" INCENSE Digne Adimplere 
Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





HELP WANTED. Catholic Store salesman, 
alert, Catholic-Action minded, able and 
willing. Excellent opportunity. Box AM1, 
America, 70 E. 45th St., N.Y.C. 17. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—514", 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns, Free Samples, 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





SEND A MEDICAL KIT for $30.00 and save 
bodies and souls. Catholic Medical Mis- 
sion Board, 10 W. 17th St. N. Y. 11. 








Moore: Yes, I did—something very 
few have the privilege of beholding. 
Sellers: What was it you saw, sir? 
Moore: "Twas the last rose of summer. 
Sellers: Well, well. You saw the last 
rose of summer! 

Moore: Yes. 

Sellers: And how did you know it was 
the last rose of summer? 

Moore: "Twas left blooming alone. All 
her lovely companions were faded and 
gone. 

Sellers: A desolate scene, what? 
Moore: It was, indeed. No flower of 
her kindred, no rosebud was nigh, to 
reflect back her blushes or give sigh 
for sigh. 

Sellers: Did you leave it there all 
alone? 

Moore: No, I said to myself: “I'll not 
leave thee, thou lone one, to pine on 
the stem: since the lovely are sleep- 
ing, go, sleep thou with them.” 
Sellers: I see. And then you laid it to 
rest? 

Moore: I did. I scattered her leaves 
oer the bed where her mates lay 
scentless and dead. 

Sellers: Being a poet, you were, I 
imagine, greatly affected? 

Moore: I was. I thought: “Thus may 
I follow when friendships decay; 
when true hearts lie withered, and 
fond ones are flown. O! who would 
inhabit this bleak world alone?” 
Sellers: Who, indeed? Mr. Moore, did 
you happen upon any other unusual 
experience? 

Moore: Yes, I did. I saw a famous 
harp. 
Sellers: Indeed! And what harp was 
that? 

Moore: The harp that once through 
Tara’s halls the soul of music shed. 
Sellers: You saw the harp! And 
where is it now? 

Moore: It hangs as mute on Tara’s 
halls as if that soul were fled. 
Sellers: To see the last rose of sum- 
mer. To see the last harp of Tara. 
What privileges were yours, Mr. 
Moore! 

Moore: They brought me a touch of 
sadness, though. 

Sellers: They did. Why, Mr. Moore? 
Moore: They brought to my mind how 
time steals the years away. 

Sellers: Ah, I see. 

Moore: The older I grow the more 
convinced I become that this world is 
all a fleeting show, for man’s illusion 
given; the smiles of joy, the tears of 
woe, deceitful shine, deceitful flow, 
there’s nothing true but Heaven. 
Sellers: Mr. Moore, you have given 
me a fine story for our Sunday edi- 
tion. I won't intrude any longer. 
Thank you, sir, and good evening. 
(Sellers departs. . . . Moore begins 
writing a poem: “Oft in the stilly 
night, Ere Slumber’s chain has bound 
me...) Joun A. Toomey 
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Make ANY GARDEN a PRAYER 


Grow “Our Lady’s Garden”! Crown the 
beauty of any garden, large or small, with 
flowers named to honor Mary in the cen- 
turies old popular tradition... “Our Lady’s 
Earrings,” ‘“Mary’s Bud,” many others. 
Prayer is in the intent .. . make gardening 
a et bel omoreee seed packets, 
named to honor Mary, $1.00; 12 for $2.00 
25 for $4.00. A thoughtful gift. (Old 
Garden Prayer and informative booklet 
with planting directions with order.) Send 
Check or Money Order: 


MARY’S GARDENS 
901-A South 47th St., Philadelphia 43, Pa 











Choice of the tea connoisseur 


— is the tea chosen by 
master chefs of leading 
clubs, hotels and restaurants 
—an exquisite blend of 
Indias, Ceylons and rare 
Darjeclings. In convenient 
individual-size bags—each 
cup may be as strong or 
mild as desired. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 
EE aE 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send 

free, illustrated booklet titled To the - he he in 
Search of a Publisher. It telis we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet CA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 14 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


CAMPS 
CRANWELL 


A Catholic gl gh Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of 




















t Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acres estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft. 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. Augustine Keane, 8.J. 
Cranweti School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 























Our Lapy oF LOURDES 
for Girls 
CAMP ACADIA for Boys 


Separate camps, one mile apart. For boys 
6-16 and girls 6-18. 1,000 acres on two 
rivate lakes in Catskill Mts. 47th year. 
iding, Sailing, Swimming, Tennis, Base- 
ball, Fishing, Dramatics, Trips, Arts and 
Crafts, etc. Excellent staff and equipment. 
Resident priests, doctor and nurses. Fee 


$400. Catalog. 
a Vv. Hart, President 
te te: Rev. Vincent L. Clyne 
Wank West 142 St., New York 31 











— SCHOOLS —— 


New York 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in E., B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Prepares for cage O "school teaching; 
nursing; business; social ; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technicians; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music; and allied fields. A 
fully accredited college for women. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


For further information address The Registrar 


Ohio 
GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 








Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
Dreparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 


rural-home atmosphere, 138-acre campus, educa- 
tional, cultural and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Headmaster 
Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 


AMERICA MARCH 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Investigating colleges 

Epitor: The point is very well made 
in your editorial “Campus commies” 
(2/14) that State and local school 
authorities have a duty to find out 
who are the commies on their staffs 
and to get rid of them. They will be 
well advised to offer to cooperate with 
Federal investigations. 

The University of Michigan did 
this promptly. As a result, it is not so 
much under investigation as a partner 
in an investigation, and can therefore 
do much to keep the probe from get- 
ting out of hand. 

Some local school boards are taking 
the opposite stand. They are showing 
great resentment of a Federal inves- 
tigation and vigorously denying that 
there could be more than a handful 
of subversives, at most, in their sys- 
tems. 

New York City did not wait for a 
Federal inquiry to smoke out commies 
in its schools. As a result of a Red 
inqury, about a hundred public-schoo! 
teachers have resigned or been dis- 
missed. Unless local schoolmen tackle 
the job, they will have themselves to 
blame for any trouble they get into. 

(Rev.) Avian P. Farr t, S.J. 
Dean, Graduate School 
University of Detroit, Mich. 


Epitror: You deal with a critical 
question which is troubling educators 
a good deal at the moment. You have 
been quite objective in your treatment 
and your recommendations seem very 
acceptable. 

Even casual contact with some of 
the leading professors in many of the 
so-called “national universities” shows 
that they are incapable of determin- 
ing just when or how a member of 
the staff should be labeled a “Com- 
munist thinker.” Fuzzy thinking is in 
part responsible for this inability. 
Blind devotion to a concept of aca- 
demic freedom which borders on 
license is another handicap. More 
than one academic community ap- 
pears to be incapable of judging the 
loyalty of its members. It seems to me 
that when such a condition develops, 
an outside agency with legal author- 
ity should feel free, for the sake of 
the common good, to intervene and 
determine whether “subversive in- 
fluences” are present. 

It is possible that politicians may 
not be the right people to investigate, 
but it is true that they have resources 
at their disposal, such as proper ave- 
nues of publicity, outstanding legal 


talent, subpoena power, etc., which 
make investigations worth-while. The 
arrogant attitude assumed by many 
university professors, as displayed in 
the University of California loyalty. 
oath fiasco or the refusal to testify in 
congressional inquiries, has invited 
such positive action on the part of 
lawmaking officials. A university pro- 
fessor should not enjoy the privilege 
of “the right to be wrong,” especially 
during a period when our schools are 
supposed to be developing moral 
leadership. 

I think we have suffered enough 
from intellectuals’ betrayal of demo- 
cratic principles because of their in- 
ability or unwillingness to interpret 
properly Russia’s dream of world con- 
quest. We should make quite sure 
that the teachings of the Communists 
are not presented in one-sided fashion 
in the classrooms of our institutions 
of higher learning. Nothing would be 
more destructive of the American 
system. 

Francis M. CrowLey 
Dean, School of Education 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


For Christian courtesy 

Eprror: I was interested by your re- 
mark (2/21, p. 567) that “it is sur- 
prisingly common” for readers to 
“impugn the motives of journalists 
with whose opinions they disagree.” 
I am prompted to add that this un- 
democratic and un-Christian approach 
to world affairs by so many Catholics 
is doing the Church great harm in 
the eyes of non-Catholics, They can- 
not be expected to take it half as well 
as Catholic editors, who, I imagine, 
are pretty well used to it. 

Such Catholic critics unfortunately 
fall into the category described so 
well by Eric Gill after his conversion 
in 1918. He was antagonized by those 
Catholics who seemed to say: “We 
alone were good and intelligent, and 
everyone else was in outer darkness— 
Protestants, heretics, and either fools 
or knaves. It was assumed that the 
Church was hated and Catholics ab- 
solutely basked in that hatred, wal- 
lowed in it.” 

I make bold to suggest that some- 
one more capable than I follow up 
your complaint with an analysis of 
what I think is a subtle form of big- 
otry on the part of Catholics who 
never dream they are bigoted. 

(Rev.) Vincent A. Brown 

St. Albans, N. Y. 
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Delaware 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Aecredited boys’ prep schoo] under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited 
enrollment, resident or day. Sports, public 
speaking, social activities. Moral and 
spiritual guidance. Catalog. 
VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Bex 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 





Indiana 


SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B. Aca- 
demic and basic professional courses in 
Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalogue 


St. Mary’s Cotiece, Box L 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


(Railroad Stations, South Bend, Indiana) 





Massachusetts 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding Seheol fer High Sehoe! Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, fer catalog 








Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
e 
Beautiful Buildings 

Interesting Campus Life 
Per further information address the Dean 











Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Fer the Higher Education ef Catholic Womes 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges Accredited by the 





i. One dred acre 
ved by the “Zephyr,”’ “‘Hiawaths,”’ the ‘400,’ 
ONLY HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 


New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





ee 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Domiaie 
A.B. end B.8. Dogress 
Teacher and Secretarial Traising 





New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassien 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, eee 
retarial studies, 





FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


FARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Cenducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Cenfers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-mediecal, 
Secretarial, Home Economies, s Bab, 
Pedagogy, Journali Dr 

field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. ¥.3 Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatery Scheels: Wilsex 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. ¥Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 


















New York 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, C Ed Narsing, 

Teacher Training. as ro the Assecia- 

tion of A Uni Campus 

bordering Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Statien, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 4 











Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, NW. Y. 
Country Sehoo! for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered oe, Oe Bee, s 
credited by the Middle States Association. 
located among the Bamapo Hills. 
and General , Art, Musie, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics. including 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 


Pennsylvania 


IMMACULATA 
COLLEGE 


founds Liberal Arts college for women. 

B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
es home economics, teacher training, 
pre-med, pre-law. 20 miles from Philadelphia 
overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimu- 
lating social and sports program. Dramatic 
and musical productions with nearby men’s 
come Cheerful, homelike living units, fire- 
proof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325- 
acre campus with lake for swimming and 
ae 2 Conducted by the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog 
on request. 


Registrar, Box A, Immaculata College 
Immaculata, Pa. 





District of Columbia 
TRINITY. COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education ef Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 

















,—THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBs— 
SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


ITO NEW MEMBERS 


Celebrating its 25 years of service THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB offers a 
GIFT ENROLLMENT COPY of a 50th Anniversary Volume—THE CATH- 
OLIC MIND THROUGH 50 YEARS to all New Members. 


THE CATHOLIC MIND THROUGH 50 YEARS 


Edited by Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC MIND 
a brilliant anthology of articles and addresses that have 
appeared in The Catholic Mind from 1903 to 1953, with the March Selection: 
published to celebrate the Catholic Mind’s Golden An- 


niversary: Thomas Merton’s Journal 
704 pages 


Retail price $5.00 ~_ . THE SIGN OF JONAS 


Join now for your free en- 
rollment copy of this in- | 








Start your membership 


The Sign of Jonas is Thomas Merton's daily record of his 
dispensable book. 4 Be Aa ’ be life at the Trappist monastery of Our Lady of Gethsemani, 

oh Gare taking up the chronicle where The Seven Storey Mountain 
left off. Beginning with the final months of his postulancy, 
the journal unfolds the taking of solemn vows, the life 
in the fields and library, and the growth of a soul into the 
monastic way of life and inwardly into God. 


Written with sincerity and singleness of faith, with humor 
and simplicity, these pages provide a clear and unusual 
insight into six years of an extraordinary way of life and 
into the mind and heart of an extraordinary man. The 
Sign of Jonas may well prove to be the most popular, 
certainly the most loved, of all Thomas Merton's ss 

3.50 

















THE CATHOLIC BOOK'‘CLUB aives you expert EDITORIAL ADVICE—SAVES YOU TIME—SAVES YOU MONEY 


You have the advice of Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., and his authoritative group of Catholic critics who survey the entire field each month to select the 
best book published. It is the purpose of roy 4 Book Club to recommend titles that are not necessarily best-sellers but books which should be read 
by all intelligent readers. 


Outstanding Features Of Membership 
Vv You receive a GIFT book for Joining. V You purchase only the booke that appeal to 
you. 
¥ re saree ae <ijeatiacieeatinaaaas Vv You receive an advance review, In the monthi 
: CBC Newsletter, of the outstanding book o' 
Vv You receive a FREE DIVIDEND for every four the month ohosen by the Editorial orn. 


See Geraiee PRES book is the fifth Vv You receive consistently fine books to enter- 


tain you, inform you and inspire you. 
Vv You save from 20% to 40% on your book CBC gives you reading service and pleasure, 
purchases during the year. saves you time and money. 


Start Making Use of This Service Now! 


To keep up with the most important current books—The best in fiction and non-fiction— 
JOIN THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB NOW! 





AS MY ®°2°T PURCHASE SEND ME: THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
Grand Central Terminal Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 
1G 60 
Cee: aes a ns ” Please enroll me as a member of THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB. I 
0 WE SAW HER $3.00 bs oo ” bein my nares with the book (s) indicated. As my 
sre" 00 ook for joining, send me a copy of THE CATHOLIC MIND 
maemo. sei THROUGH 50 YEARS. 











O SAINTS FOR NOW $3.50 
0 8ST. FRANCIS XAVIER (special member price) $4.00 
(1 CATHOLICISM & AMERICAN FREEDOM $3.50 
O THE RESTLESS FLAME $3.00 
0 THE ASCENT TO TRUTH $3.60 
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